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Why feed cream to the pigs and cahes 
(when you can own an 
OLYMPIC 


cream separator 


fr? 28,2 


The butterfat you now lose by pan-skimming will soon pay for 
an Olympic—even if you keep only a couple of cows. It is light- 
running, sturdy in construction, easy to clean and a close 
skimmer. Five instaliments of $5.60 makes you the owner. Fill 
in and mail the coupon. 


~ * e 
Trouble-Proof BB Marvel Cream Separators 


—in a class by themselves 
o 


HE exclusive, improved mechanical features 

of BB Marvel Cream Separators represent 
the greatest improvements in cream separator 
design in years. The leak-proof ball bearings 
assure permanent balance for the bowl and 
freedom from vibration—eliminate cross cur- 
rents and prevent loss of cream through re- 
mixing with the milk. 


Built in sizes to suit any herd and any drive— 
hand, electrie or gasoline. The automatic oiling 
system needs attention only oncea year. Before 
you buy a new separator, see a BB Marvel in 
action and test it against your present separator 
or any other. Fill in and send the coupon. 


The EMPIRE LINE 


Kmpire — By ay herds of 
4 cows up. B 

for 4 cows Ly more. ya 
rators—for 2 or 3cows. 


a Da 
Bowl, 


Empire Automatic Water 


EMPIRE 


Milking Machine Co. 
123 Humbolt Street, 
Rochester, New York 


Gentlemen: 
Please send details of deferred payment 
plan and catalogues describing your : 
ect CE) Olympic Cream Separator 
© BB Marvel Cream Separators 






ystem. 
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Address 
A SIZE FOR EVERY DAIRY— FOR ANY KIND OF POWBR 











A STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 


for boys and girls. Piano, Voice, Violin, Bxpression, Art. Faculty 
of twelve men and women give pupils close personal attention. A new 
iormitory for one hundred girls. Two good dormitories for boys. 


In the Land of 
the Sky 


FRUITLAND C tages. Splendid administration building with a library of 2,000 
volumes. Steam heat, electric lights, running water. Expenses 
moderate. 


INSTITUTE 


A Christian High School 


Session opens August 23, 1926 
N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Carolina 





























MARS HILL COLLEGE 


A Standard Junior College for Young Men and Women, true to the old ideals, 
enrolling 532 students from 14 States. Faculty of twenty-seven college and university 
teachers. Resources more than doubled in two years. Session opens Sept. 8, 1926. 

For illustrated catalogue, address 
R. L. MOORE, President (Box 172) 





MARS HILL, N. C. 























GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


WOOD SHINGLES | “‘ Don’t risk wood shingles,"*says Mr. 
WILL BURN [3 P. Artley. *'S $s set fire to my 
=— w j Roof. My house burned 





costing more--next month prices may be higher. 
Now is the time te o ast 7 your Roofing--while prices 
are down to rock bot 












and I lost all I hadin the house. My new house | SEND TLDING BOOK tells all about 
has an ‘'Everwear’’ Steel Roof. It can’t catch fire.’ Fee BOOK | tat NEW BU Siding and een valuable 
t have been building information. rite today for 


your free 


copy. 
WRITE FOR We have just about enough roofing 
FREE to fill rs. at our jal cut 
prices, for the next 30 days—then 
we may heve to raise our prices. Send today for big 


book and special cut prices. We sell 


wares at the — low 
shingles. Send for free samples freight ai And keep in your 
see LA SE A ORIN OEE its others E+ Address 


Nye Rag cut down the price on Pees | Raleigh Fence & Roofing Company 


Raa aatyarined Roofing and Stel Shing Dent Palit, W.6 


Bi ere loons she ~~ hi 
. i ing for.”’ ou will say 
CAN'T BURN when you see thisthick ,Stron 


Roofing—then you will caeeee why it has pn 4 
a reputation for lasting. Send for sample. 


GOBTS LESS THAN | We sell DIRECT FROM OUR BIG ROOF 
WOOO SHINGLES jane FACTORY TO YOu Se cur roofing 


costs you less than most 













TH Paar | Paar 
Asphalt Shin 
























| preparing to sot: to a leaume and grass 
pasture mixture this fall?” 


South Carolina Produces An- | 
other World's. Champion 


RADUALLY, year by year, the 
South is gaining’ recognition as a 
diversified agricultural section. The live- 


.stock industry is playing a more and 
more important part and is proving a 
tremendously valuable supplement to the 
production of cotton. This is giving the 
South a system of permanent iarming 
through manure and legumes that will 
unquestionably mean richer fields, larger 
crop yields per acre, and greater pros- 
perity to Southern farmers. 

As the industry grows, Southern dairy- 
men are proving themselves to be real 
livestock men—the equal of those in the 
older and better established livestock sec- 
tions. Here and there a world’s record 
is being made. The number of these is 
increasing and will naturally increase 
still more as the Southern livestock in- 
dustry continues steady, normal, 
healthy, consistent growth 

South Carolina had the honor of devel- 
oping the first world’s record dairy cow 
in the South, Sensation’s Mikado's Millie. 
The same state and the same owner— 
Fred H. Young of Timmonsville—have 
again produced a world’s champion. 


Millie’s stablemate, Blue Fox’s Emi- 
nent Queen, is now the world’s champion 
Jersey cow over two-year olds in but- 
terfat production for the 305 day class. 
“Queen’s” record totaled 11,348 pounds 
of milk and 642.16 pounds of butterfat 
in only 305 days. 


Royal blood flows through Queen’s 
veins. She is a Golden Fern’s Lad bred 
cow and closely related to Blue Fox’s 
Eminent, Blue Fox’s Eminent Chromo, 
Sensation’s Mikado’s Millie and other 
famous Jerseys. Her breeding gives her 
the ability to produce as a champion. 

The South offers an ideal environment 
to produce champions as well as profit- 
able producers. There was scarcely a 
day or night during her entire test when 
Queen was not on pasture. Rye was 
used for grazing in the winter as well as 
in the late fall and early winter. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Young, a great deal of 
credit for this record was due to rye 
pasture. 


its 


The roughage was alfalfa, soybean and 
peavine “hay. Three pounds of beet 
pulp was fed daily. The grain ration 
consisted of a mixture of corn gluten 
feed, cottonseed meal, linseed oilmeal, 
corn distillers’ grains, wheat shorts, 
wheat bran, molasses and salt. A mih- 
eral mixture of bone charcoal, ground 
limestone, salt, calcium sulphate, cal- 
cium phosphate, and potassium iodide 
was fed with the grain ration. 

A great deal of credit for this great 
record is due Herbert Jackson, the Negro 
herdsman in charge of Mr. Young’s test 
cows. Although he did not formulate 
the ration, he watched Queen so closely 
—increasing and decreasing her feed a 
little at a time according to her actions 
—that she did not go “off feed” a single 
time during her test. Nothing was left 
undone when the cow needed attention. 
Regularity and watchful care had a lot 
to do with this record. 

To Fred H. Young, and other such 
far-sighted breeders, is due a lot of 
credit for the development of the dairy 
industry in the South, a section’ une- 
qualed anywhere in its adaptability for 
profitable dairying. 

(Turn to page 16 and take a look at 
Queen herself. She is a beautiful dairy 
animal as well as a world’s champion in 
production.) 


Lime for Permanent Pasture 
“WIL it pay to apply a ton or two of 


ground limestone to land that I am 


Soils in your section, as in nearly all 
parts of the South, are deficient in lime 
and lime is needed to make the land a 
better place for crops to grow and to im- 
prove the feed value and quantity of feed 
produced 
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You know this famous ' 
bottle-Keep it handy- - 


Good for humans, too 
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GIVE your Ford the extta “punch” _ | 

that comes from MilwaukeeTiming. 
Hum over long, steep hills—pull bo 
steadily through clinging mud— he 
turn up extra miles-per-hour on m 
the straightaways! You can—with | 
a Milwaukee Timer. ed 
Short-proof case, heavy bakelite. Contact the 
points, alloy steel, remain smooth until ‘ 
worn wafer-thin. Bronze brush assembty. wi 
—= eg neg > and tested like in 
Result: Trouble- pa 

hae ignition, long life, high eléttrical 
Saateney. All for the price of a tank-full of str 
A ~ gas! Your garage or dealer can supply you. ne: 
] wi wAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. ag 


Milwaukee, U.S. A. 
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TIMER HEADQUARTERS - since 1905 be 
Timing Oilless Timer potter Tine 4 
Uses toor wipi amous bake u 
beer Same action, ceces ghotrepvoot Mth 
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We advise you to 





"Write for Prices and Fall . 
MOBILE ‘IMPORTING & TRADING CO. | 


Feed Your Roughage 


Mitco Mote oe enable you to feed your 

low-grade roughage to advant 

> = feed value and palatability. 
le addition 


sare 


tage. Molasecs 
to grain feeds. 
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For North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Farmers 





CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, JULY 10, 1926 _ 

















Founded 188 at Winston-Salem 
Removed to Raleigh, N. C., 1888 


Farm Work in Garden and Orchard 


Plant Irish Potatoes for Fall Crop and Other Timely Reminders 


Six Garden and Orchard Suggestions 


EEP all garden space growing something. If you 
K do not plan to plant something else, at least 
piant cowpeas for soil building purposes. 

2. Cut off and burn peach branches that are giving 
of a gummy substance, or that are dead or weakened. 
This is a good way of fighting 

the bark beetle. 

3. If the orchard hasn’t been 
sowed to @ cover crop, put it in 
now. It is not yet too late. ‘Sow 
cowpeas or soybeans in rows and 
cultivate them. 

4. Get ground ready for sow- 
ing turnips and rutabagas. Ruta- 
bagas should be sowed during the 





latter part of this month and in early August, and 


turnips a few weeks later. 

5. Put in a few Lookout Mountain Irish potatoes 
for fall crop. Plant the seed six or seven inches deep, 
and in a fresh, moist soil. Plant either on a cloudy 
day, or late in afternoon, so as little sun as possible 
will touch the potatoes or the soil in which they are 
planted. 

6. Sow tomato, cabbage, and collard seed now for 
fall crop. Fall tomatoes nearly always sell well. Many 
sow the seed of these crops right where they are to 
remain, and thin out. We prefer sowing the seed in 
beds and transplanting, but in case of extreme dry 
weather, sowing the seed where they are to remain has 
much to commend it. 


Fighting Apple Tree Borers 


OTH the flat-headed and round-headed apple tree 
B borer may be found boring into the trunk of apple 
trees during July and August. As a rule, these 
borers do more damage in unhealthy trees than in 
healthy ones, and yet, we often find the healthiest and 
most vigorous apple trees riddled with these pests. 
Various kinds of control methods have been attempt- 
ed, but to date it seems that there is no surer way than 
the slow and laborious method of digging them out 
with a sharp knife and wire. Usually these pests bore 
in the sap-wood, just under the bark, and if one is 
patient. enough, the worms can be dug out and de- 
Stroyed by this method. During this month and early 
Next is the time that they are doing most of the dam- 
age, and that the digging should be done. 


Plant Some of the Leafy Vegetables 


S A RULE, the average farm garden contains too 
A big a percentage of root vegetables and not 
enough of the leafy ones. This should be rem- 
edied, because the leafy vegetables are needed to give 
a properly balanced diet. Of course, the root vege- 
tables, like carrots, parsnips, turnips, etc., are impor 
tant and should not be overlooked, but they should not 
be sowed and eaten exclusively. 

Make liberal plantings of cabbage, collards, kale, 
Swiss chard, lettuce, spinach, mustard, etc. In planting 
the late summer and fall garden, one should be:sure to 
Plant some of the leafy vegetables such as cabbage, 
collards, etc. 


Fall Irish Potatoes Promising Crop 
Bice tase of the prolonged and very severe drouth 


late last summer and early fall, the crop of Look- 
out Mountain Irish potatoes was extremely small. 
The result is that the quantity of Lookout Mountain 


_ Seed available for the fall crop this year is very small 


) 4nd high priced. 





) The quality of the Lookout Mountain potato is 


er poor, but it is, by all odds, the most satisfac- 
ty variety for the fall crop in the South, particularly 
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the lower two-thirds. In the upper third of the South, 
the regular spring-grown varieties, such as Triumph, 
Irish Cobbler, etc., will do fairly well, but only when 
the seasons are especially favorable will these spring- 
grown varieties do well in the lower two-thirds of the 
South. It is advisable, therefore, in our opinion, for 
those planting fall crops in the lower two-thirds of the 
South, to make every reasonable effort to secure Look- 
out Mountain seed. 

This leads us to suggest that it would be a good plan 
to grow a considerable acreage to Lookout Mountain 
potatoes and keep them for seed, and sell next sum- 
mer. Not in recent years has the supply of this variety 
of potatoes equaled the demand 


Fighting Insects Without Spray Pump 


T tosis who haven't spray pumps or dust guns 
should not let this fact interfere with the poison- 
ing of insects on the garden vegetables. Of 
course, to spray or dust on a large scale, either spray 
pump or a dust gun is necessary, but for the home 
garden, much good can be done in controlling insect 
pests by dusting through a thin sack. 

Secure powdered arsenate of lead and mix it in the 
proportions of one pound of the lead to three or four 
of powdered lime and put it in a sack made of thin 
cloth, preferably something like cheesecloth, so it will 
go through readily. Then put the material in the sack 
and shake it over the plants where the insects are doing 
the damage. Apply the material, preferably early in 
the morning when there is dew 


planted. In the case of Irish potatoes, six or seven 
inches is not too deep. The smaller seed, of course, 
should not be sowed this deep, as they cannot push 
through this much soil. On a small scale, as for a 
home garden, these small seed should be sowed medium 
shallow and then covered with planks, moist sacks, or 
other material of this kind. If moist sacks are put on 
top of the rows where the seed are sowed, keep moist 
by sprinkling with water late each afternoon. Where 
such a method is practiced, that is, where the sacks or 
boards are used, it will be necessary to remove them 
as soon as the seed begin to céme through the soil 


Divide Vegetables With Chickens 


HEN planting vegetables in the fall garden, 
W don’t overlook the chickens. It matters not how 

much highly nutritious grain feed may be given 
them, they need green feed and must have it if they 
are to produce eggs the most economically. By plant- 
ing a few extra rows of different vegetables, a supply 
for the thickens can be produced at a cost that will 
be negligible. 

It doesn’t matter much what kind of vegetables are 
grown, they will be good for chickens, especially if 
they are the leafy kind. Even some of the root crops 
are good for them. Especially should a few rows of 
cabbage, collards, and kale be put in for them. Tur- 
nips and rutabagas are also good. Swiss chard and 
other crops of this kind are appreciated by the chick- 
fact, almost any of the root vegetables or 

those of a leafy nature are liked 


ens. In 





on the plants, as this will make 
the dust stick better. 


How to Pick and Mar- 
ket Grapes 


O NOT pick grapes until 
D they are fully ripe, as they 

do not ripen any after be- 
ing removed from the vines. Be- 
fore packing for local or distant 
markets, remove all green, dis- 
eased, or otherwise imperfect 
berries. Use scissors or a pair 
of slender shears to do this work, 


Grapes shrink considerably af 
ter being cut from the vines. | 
is, therefore, advisable that they 
be allowed to wilt a little after 
picking before packing. This will 
enable one to pack so there will ‘ 
be no kick because of short 


; 








by chickens. 


Vegetables Largely 
Water 


F 100 pounds of fresh to- 
QO matoes, 96.6 pounds, or all 

except 3.4 pounds are wa- 
ter. This shows how urgent it 
is that the growing tomato plant 
be supplied with large quantities 
of water. The best way to do 
this is to conserve the moisture 
by keeping the soil well stirred 
so as to prevent evaporation. 


Keep the top two or three 
inches of the surface loose and 
well pulverized. Even in the 


driest weather the ground should 
be stirred frequently. Most oth- 
er vegetables, as well as toma- 
toes, are made up very largely 
of water, and hence the absolute 








weight at the other end of the 
line. 


MAKING OVER 


County Agent Falls, of Pasquotank Coun- 


PECAN TREES necessity of providing an abun- 


dance of it if good yields are to 


Those who sell grapes on the ty, N.C. is showing Agricultural Editor in ton 
-al arke ¢ eat Shirin Frank Jeter how an entirely new top was put ye Nad. 
local market frequently carry on a pecan tree. Seedling trees and trees of rt, rf, nf, 
‘ ‘ “ams Lys Ry by 
them in tubs, boxes, etc. This undesirable varieties top work« d by budding Se Se Se 
x re ree on : . will be changed to Stuarts, Schleys, Money- M ] A h 
iS a mistake. Put them in new, makers, or other varieties of which buds may elo nt racnose 


To do this, parts of the top of the 


neat, clean baskets! The climax, be had. , ee : 

or regulac grape besket, is best. {ree ere ent tack eo se co ware news ieee, “RY EARLY woes 

Use the 4 and 12-quart sizes. enonrtne and the bark slips eneiin, hada taken are firing about the big 

This will make them sell much {rom choice varieties are inserted. i this | end of the vines. What 
better than if offered in any oth- " dee aan ie meat ae ae a ts the remedy: 

er kind of a container. choice varieties. There is little doubt but that 

your melons have anthracnose. 

Plant Seed Deeper in Summer Spray with 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture at once and re- 

peat at 7- to 14-day intervals until melons begin to 


NY kind of seed planted in summer and early fall 
A should be planted deeper than in spring. This is 
because of the hot weather drying out the sur- 
face soil. The seed must come in contact with moist 
soil before they will germinate. This is a point that 
is often overlooked and is often the cause of seed fail- 
ing to germinate when planted in the hot summer 
months. 


The larger the 


pay 






ced, “the deeper: hays 


8 alana ts He A ig 








hould be _ 


ripen. Repeat spray as soon as rain falls. Spray with 
high pressure and keep the vines covered at all times 
with the spray. By adding 1% pounds arsenate of lead 
to the Bordeaux you will also have a good spray for 
chewing insects as well as for diseases. 

wt tA t 


‘ ‘ 4 
tte 


:, wa. 
Wyss removing diseased or dead branches or those 
giving off a gummy substance, be certain to make 
the cut smooth and close to the body of the tree. : 
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What Length of Staple Do the Spinners 
Want ? 


OR many years The Progressive Farmer has con- 

tended that the cotton growers on the uplands of 

the South should aim to produce cotton having a 
length of staple of one inch. This should be their aim 
but, of course, in bad seasons they would have some 
cotton slightly under one inch, say fifteen-sixteenths of 
an inch, and in good seasons and on good land the staple 
might sometimes run as high as 1 1-16 inch. 

The contention of American spinners and merchants 
as well as foreign users of American cotton, is that 
there has been a decrease in the average length of 
staple of American cotton. This is, no doubt, true, and 
the reason seems plain. Owing to the fact that most 
of our cotton is sold by the producers on small country 
markets, it is not accurately classed and stapled and is 
not paid for on a strict basis of quality. It ¢@s sold at 
a level price and the man with a %-inch staple, or a 
15-16-inch, usually gets as much as the man with inch 
cotton, and generally as much as the man who produces 
cotton with a staple of 1 1-16, or even 11% inch 

It is a well established fact that, as a rule, or on the 
average, cotton producing a staple of 4% to % inch will 
yield more pounds of lint per acre than one producing 
a staple of one inch or 1 1-16 inch. Therefore, if the 
producer of the shorter cotton gets the same price and 
at the same time gets a larger yield per acre he is going 
to do as he has done in recent years—increase the pro- 
duction of the shorter stapled varieties. 

It is not that the spinner does not pay for his cotton 
on the basis of its quality and length of staple, but that 
the majority of producers, owing to our system of mar- 
keting, do not get paid a premium for a one-inch or 
1 1-16-inch staple over a staple of 4 of an inch to 15-16 
inch. The result is that the shorter and better yielding 
varieties have increased in popularity with the growers, 
because they brought more money per acre, when the 
cotton is sold in the usual way to country buyers. 


It is true, therefore, that the average length of staple 
has gradually decreased during the past ten years, owing 
to the need for early varieties under boll weevil con 
ditions and more especially because of the failure of 
country buyers to pay more for cotton having a staple 
of one inch than for one having a staple % to % of 
an inch. Yet there is no question but that a majority of 
American and foreign spinners prefer and pay more 
for cotton having a staple of around one inch. 

The Extension Department of Clemson College, 
South Carolina, has made a survey of the length of 
staple preferred by the spinners of that state, and the 
following shows the results according to press reports 
The number of mills reporting is sixty-six as follows: 


Mills Mills 
% inch staple eshhtase 1 1 to 11-16 inch staple... 9 
% to 15-16 inch staple... 1 11-16 inch staple ...... 1 
% to 1 inch staple...... 10 1 to 1% inch staple...... 1 
15-16 to 1 inch staple.... 6 1 to 1% inch staple..... 1 
% to 11-32 inch staple.. 1 1% inch staple .......... 1 
% to 11-16 inch staple... 1 1% to 1% inch staple... 1 
MOM. GEAMNS ccccccesencc 3 1% to 19-16 inch staple. 1 


It will be observed that forty-eight mills out of sixty- 
six, or 72.7 per cent, want cotton from 15-16 to 1 1-16 
inch staple. Or if we take those who make one inch, 
either the minimum or maximum length of staple re- 
quired, then fifty-nine out of sixty-six mills are in- 
cluded, or 89.4 per cent. From other surveys made in 
Georgia and other states, there is no question but a 
majority of mills want cotton of around one inch staple. 
As a general rule, this is true of the foreign spinners 
also. Indian cotton is of very short staple, %4 inch to 4 
or % inch, and some countries like Japan have been 
using this short cotton, but in American cotton the de- 
mand is for a staple of around one inch in length. 


There is complaint that our cotton is getting shorter 


errr 


and this is not only true, but the growing of short 
cotton is likely to increase unless the system of market- 
ing by the grower is improved. The codperative mar- 
keting associations pay their members according to 
length of staple and quality, for they sell on that basis; 
hut the country buyers, to whom the growers sell most 
of the American upland cotton, do not and cannot pay 
on that basis. The stapling of cotton is too difficult 
and technical for them to be able to buy on that basis, 
so they buy at a level price, paying more for the shorter 
cotton and enough less for the longer staples, to enable 
them to make a profit. The only way that growers can 
be induced to grow cotton of one inch staple is by 
paying them enough more than for % or % inch staple 
larger yields of the 


to make up for the average 


shorter varieties 


Riding Cultivators Mean More Corn and 
Less Debt 


LANCING over a recently published report from 
County Agent J. D. Brandon of Onslow County, 
North Carolina, we find this paragraph :— 

“We have placed eight riding cultivators this 

spring to date. J. L. Henderson of North East 

community is using one, displacing two plowmen 

and a mule, and cultivating his crop by himself. I 

was out to see him Thursday and he had covered 

all his crop except soybeans. He had eleven acres 
of corn, three acres of peanuts, eight acres cotton, 
and four acres tobacco.” 

Encouraging farmers to use riding cultivators is one 
of the most important things a county agent can do to 
help the farmers of his county. The South is never 
going to grow enough corn or feed—and this means 
that it will stay in bondage to debt and “time prices’— 
so long as the majority of the farmers depend on one- 
horse plows and one-horse cultivators. Wherever this 
condition exists it is impossible for the farmer to 
cultivate much corn-or-feed acreage in addition to his 
cotton or tobacco crop. Furthermore, if a man does 
cultivate corn with one-horse implements it costs so 
much to make it that in most cases he is right in in 
sisting that he “can buy corn cheaper than he can grow 
it.” The reason is, of course, that most American corn 
is made in the West by men who cultivate vast acre- 
ages, using not only two-horse cultivators but two-row 
cultivators. 

As The Progressive Farmer has several times point- 
ed out, the South has made the great mistake of trying 
to grow corn by cotton-growing methods—and they are 
radically different crops. There would be just as much 
sense in using the same feedjng methods for horses and 
chickens as in using the same cultivation methods for 
corn and cotton. Intensive hand cultivation with high 
hoeing expense is necessary with cotton and is justified 
in the case of cotton because of the high yields per 
On the other hand, in the case of corn, either 
or one-horse cultivation soon makes the 
With cotton we want high yields 
The only way 
stages 


acre. 
hand hoeing 
crop too expensive. 
per acre; with corn, big yields per man. 
to make corn pay is to cultivate in the early 
with harrows and weeders and in the later stages with 
two-horse cultivators. Of course, in desperate cases 
where grass gets too rank a hold, because of prolonged 
rains or for other reasons, a turn plow may be used, but 
only under extreme conditions. 

When we learn to use more riding cultivators and get 
over twice as much land with the same horse labor 
and man labor, then will the South begin to grow its 
own food and feed crops and get out of “time-prices” 
bondage. Other county agents and agricultural leaders 
will do well to follow the example of Mr. Brandon and 
encourage more farmers to become “cavalry farmers” 
instead of “infantry farmers.” 


Let’s Help Ourselves Win Fair Premiums 


INNERS in all contests become winners by 
training and practice and by conforming to the 
Success in winning a fair premi- 


and 


contest rules. 
um depends as much on preparing the 
knowing how to exhibit as it does on producing it 


exhibit 


To be a good exhibitor, one must be a good judge, 
There are rules to follow in every contest. In 
no other way can contests be fair or judging fair 
and just. We “sell” our exhibit to the judge who pays 
in awards made by applying the rules of the contest. 
Consequently, the greatest help we can get in preparing 
cows, hogs, chickens, corn, tobacco, hay, or anything 
else we have to exhibit must come from a clear under- 
standing of the rules by which the contests are judged 


too. 


and the premiums awarded. 

When we ourselves become good judges of the ex- 
hibits we make, we have done our part in accomplish- 
ing the two great objects of fairs: (1) we have pro- 
duced and exhibited a creditable exhibit and (2) we 
have offered to thousands of fair visitors the oppor- 
tunity to see something superior, if not the best. 

The first thing we should do now is to get a copy of 
the premium lists of the fairs to which we might take 
exhibits and then see our county agents and get from 
them printed score cards and their personal assistance. 


The Progresswe Farmer \ 


These agents have had training and experience in get- 
ting exhibits ready for exhibition, in exhibiting them, 
and in judging. 


Animals should be selected now, fed, fattened, and 
fitted for the show-ring. All other things to be ex 
hibited should be selected as they reach the proper 
point of maturity for exhibition. Purity, quality, and 
grading of exhibits win half the prizes at fairs. Hav 
ing exhibits in show condition wins the other half 


A little effort will put us among the winners and a 
little extra effort may raise our award from fourth 
place to first place. But we positively must know the 
rules of the game of winning premiums and must 
practice if we are to win our share. It is in this way 
that we help ourselves to win premiums at fairs 


Can You Call Hogs? 


ALKING about music, what is more musical than 

the sound of a husky, broad-shouldered, deep 

chested farmer with a fine bass or baritone voice 
calling hogs on a frosty morning? It’s an art, and we 
are glad to know it is at last winning recognition as 
such, At the North Carolina Farmers’ State Conven 
tion, July 28, 29, 30, a $25 prize is to be given to the 
farmer who calls hogs best. Why not get into the con 
test, or ask some neighbor who might win the prize to 
come along to Raleigh with you and try his luck? 


And the hog-calling is only one of the many fine 
features of the convention. See fuller details on page 
11 and make plans now to come to Raleigh July 28-30 
—and bring Mrs. Farmer 


ESIDES reading Dr. Register’s advice on page 15 

on how to control flies, better drop a postal card to 
the United States Department of Agriculture and ask 
for a free copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 1408 on “The 
House Fly and Its Suppression.” 


OW is the time to make plans for family reunions 
In next week’s paper we shall publish the prize 
letters on “The Most Successful Family Reunion I 
Have Attended,” and they are an interesting lot with 
many good ideas other readers can adopt 


ESIDES the seven advantages of farm life men 

tioned on page 5 last week, what other important 
ones deserve attention? For the best answer on a 
single sheet of paper we will give a cash prize of $3 
Mark letters “Farm Life Contest,” care The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


ORTH Carolina farm folks should not forget these 

important dates: North Carolina Farmers’ and 
Farm Women’s Convention, Raleigh, July 28-30; We- 
nona Test Farm picnic, July 15; Statesville Test Farm 
picnic, July 22; annual summer conference North 
Carolina State Farmers’ Union, Guilford Battle 
ground, near Greensboro, July 26-27. 


O HIGH school has a right to call itself efficient, 

modern, or first-class, unless it has an agricultural 
teacher and a home economics teacher. Furthermore, 
no community has a right to call itself up-to-date or 
progressive unless its citizens have demanded that their 
boys and girls get the benefit of the Smith-Hughes ap 
propriations and Smith-Hughes service. 30th state 
and national governments stand ready to pay a greal 
part of the expense; it is only up to you to provide the 
remainder. Why not show our article in last week's 
paper, “How to Get Agricultural and Home Econom 
ics Teaching for Your Children,” to some neighbors 
and put your community abreast of others in this re 
spect, if it is not already so? 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
What the Tariff Costs 


HE total yearly benefit to Illinois farmers from 
the tariff, according to the Fair Tariff League, is 
_ $677,000, of which $573,000 goes to the compara- 
The cost of 
increased 














tively few farmers who produce wool. 
woolen goods used by Illinois farmers is 
$3,019,000 by the tariff. 

To offset the $677,000 gain, the tariff 
on agricultural products alone—includ- 
ing lemons, flaxseed, and tobacco, which 
are not raised in this state—is $5,840,000. 

The tariff on heavy steel products 
costs Illinois farmers $5,500,000 a year, 

on light steel products $8,200,000, and on general mer 
chandise $26,300,000. The tariff costs the Illinois 
farmer $67 for every dollar's worth of direct beneiit 
he gets from it. 

Yet in the face of these figures, the beneficiaries of 
the tariff have the nerve to shout “subsidy” when the 
farmer asks for a law that will help him get some of 
the benefits of a protective policy!— The Prairie 
Farmer, Chicago, Il. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


the United States Senate followed hard on the 

heels of the defeat of the same plan in the 
House of Representatives, where it was known as 
the Haugen bill. Unquestionably neither bill was per- 
fect. But unquestionably, too, it 
was the duty of Congress either to 
pass the McNary-Haugen bill or 
to work out some better plan for 
farm relief. The farmer will not 
hold those lawmakers guiltless who 
merely say, “We could not sup- 
port the McNary-Haugen bill; it 
was impracticable; it was not 
drawn with sufficient wisdom.” All 
right, then; why did not these 
wise men get together and offer something better, 
something that was “practicable”? 


Ti: defeat of the McNary farm relief bill in 





CLARENCE POR 


Hitching Agriculture to the Chariot 
Wheels of Commerce 


N ANCIENT days it was the custom of victorious 
] secret to parade through the streets of their 
home cities with captured generals chained to their 
chariot wheels. Even so in industrialized America 
today there is a determined effort to hitch agriculture 
to the chariot wheels of commerce as a vanquished 
factor in the struggle with modern business. There 
has been developed in this country, as Senator Sim- 
mons said in the United States Senate the other 
day, a general “protective system” for manufactures 
and commerce, of which the tariff is only a part :— 
“By the device of a protective tariff manufac- 

turing industry has been brought within the 
American protective system. By the device of the 
Interstate Commerce law, the Esch-Cummins law, 
and other railroad legislation, our great trans- 
portation systems have been brought within the 
sheltering provisions of the protective system. 
By the device of our immigration laws and other 
labor legislation, labor has been brought within 
the American protective system. By the Federal 
Reserve act and other banking legislation, the 
banking system of the country has been brought 
within that system. By different devices, Fed- 
eral and State, many other special classes of indus- 
try have been included within the broad protec- 
tive system.” 

Through the McNary-Haugen bill, the object of 
the farmer was to get somewhat into this general 
“protective system” of government himself. Having 
failed in his effort, will not Western and Southern 
farmers move next toward the abolition of special 
privileges for other classes? 


The late Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wal- 
lace, said but a short time before his death that 
America had reached the crossroads and must decide 
whether it would (1) follow the example of England 
and become a great manufacturing and trading na- 
tion with agriculture becoming less and less influen- 
tial, or would (2) create here a mighty, healthy, and 
wholesome nation with a proper balance between agri- 
culture and industry, between town and the country, 
each duly prosperous through its own efforts but 
neither prospering to the hurt of the other. One 
feason for restiveness on the part of the farmer 
just now was most effectively pointed out by Mark 
Sullivan recently. That is that the town population 


in America is constantly gaining on the rural. Only 
a few years ago the farm population was in the 
Majority; now townspeople predominate. The West- 


ern farmer has always believed that eventually he 
would get a high tariff on food products to offset his 
Present high tariff on manufactured products. But 
Mr. Sullivan points out that the majority of voters 
are now in towns and their interest is to get cheap 
food and clothing. ° 

It is up to the farmer to arrest this tendency to 
Over-industrialize America while he has yet power 
to do so. 


Agriculture Gaining in Europe 
EF seople who labor on the earth are the chosen 


people of God. So said Thomas Jefferson, who 

died just one hundred years ago (July 4, 1826). 

In erently, of course, farmers are no better than other 
folks; but unquestionably those aspects of farm life 

F described on this page last week do make for a higher 
m type of citizenship than is found among people of 
® ‘qual education elsewhere. Moral standards are high- 
P*r. Consider the recent straw vote on Prohibition 
M among Progressive Farmer readers—3,369 for strict 
forcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, 334 for 
Modification, and 867.for repeal—and contrast this 
ith the extreme wetness of most cities. Or consider 
unblushing saturnalia of corruption in the recent 
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By CLARENCE POE 








R. ALPHONSO SMITH used to tell the 
D3story of an intense Southerner who wanted 

even @ grammar “written from the Southern 
viewpoint!” It may seem that in our review of 
the news this month we have written too largely 
from the farm viewpoint, but this is because the 
rural problem now has first place in American news. 








primary in Pennsylvania, a state virtually owned and 
controlled by the steel trust and allied interests. 


Nevertheless, while the trend in America is against 
agriculture, it is interesting to observe that it is radi- 
cally different in some other parts of the world. A 
recent writer predicts that in Europe “the population 
of the towns will dwindle in comparison with the 
country, that the relative wealth of town and country 
will suffer a change, and the civilization of Europe 
will be fundamentally agricultural rather than urban.” 
Or consider the case in Russia. Of that country a 
writer in Harper’s Magazine says :— 


“The bulk of Russia’s population is the peasant- 
ry. It constitutes about 85 per cent of the. total 
population. This is the force which will deter- 
mine the final issue, as well as the course, of all 
social movements in Russia. The peasantry sup- 
ported the revolution, accepted it, and carried it 
forward with a single purpose—abolition of land 
feudalism in Russia. It demanded the abolition 
of large landholdings, the elimination of land 
barons, and the transfer of all the land to the 
peasants. All the other demands of the revolu- 
tion were closely bound up with this fundamental 
one. Many of the achievements gained through 
the revolution may even be curtailed or nullified 
altogether, but the land has been gained forever.” 


The transfer of Russian land ownership from lords 
and great landholders has also strengthened the thou- 
sands of small farmers’ coOperative associations. As 
the Jrish Statesman said recently: “It appears probable 
that the net result of the Revolution will be to make 
Russia a country in which codperation is the dominant 
economic policy, but in all else it will approximate 
the economic system of Europe.” The Russian peas- 
ants are undoubtedly going to take government increas- 
ingly into their own control, and we predict that in the 
next half century they will develop a vital and whole- 
some civilization, predominantly rural, just as Denmark 
has already done on a much smaller scale. 


High Living Costs and Unjust Taxation 
Hurt Agriculture 
N SPEAKING of Russia, it is interesting to recall 
this striking fact about its land policy :— 

“Russia, so long as the present system of govern- 
ment lasts, is going to be the one place in the world 
where land cannot have a speculative value. There 
can be no buying and selling of land in Russia. A 





COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


HEY are mostly summer things which de- 
light the farmer’s wife who writes us as 
follows :— 


Never having a chance to travel and living far 
inland in a country not noted for its scenery, I love 
these things :— 
The cloud formations, in which I see mountains, lakes, 

rivers, towers, and turreted castles; and imaginary 
inland lakes, which I sometimes see in early morning, 
made by the mists lying in little hollows below the 
tree tops. } 

In late autumn after sunset, the distant clusters of 
dark pines outlined against the cool pink of the west- 
ern sky. 

Fields of brown broomsedge billowing in the fferce 
cold winds of winter. 

A great black cloud driven by a strong wind. 

To feel the strong west wind in my face as I run 
with outstretched arms. 

The note of the redbird, whose call stirs an answer- 
ing note in my heart. 

The sound of the deep rolling thunder. 

The songs of katydids as I lie in bed on 
| nights. 

The singing of locusts as the sun goes down. 

The singing of distant workers as they go home in 
the dusk. 

The fragrance of magnolia blossoms. 

The beauty of clusters of yellow jasmine on trees, 
stumps, and fences, and their fragrance. 

The lowing of cows and the tinkle of bells at sunset. j 

The whispering of corn in summer. 

The grateful warmth of an open fireplace and the 
beauty of the embers. FARMER’S WIFE. 


summer 











father may pass his farm on to his son, but he 
cannot alienate it, for the title to it finally rests in 
the government. So the value of land cannot be 
an element in the cost of production of farm prod- 
ucts. This is an experiment the social conse- 
quences of which are not easy to predict.” 

Here in America our land and land-taxation prob- 
lems are being more seriously studied than ever before. 
Many authorities declare that much of the present agri- 
cultural distress is due to the high farm land values, 
but seemingly forget that farm-land values have in- 
creased but little in comparison with city-lot values 
where single blocks sell for millions of dollars, and 
that the high land costs and rental costs of city indus- 
trial establishments, city stores, etc., are all saddled 
on the consumer in the form of higher prices. In fact, 
a great part of the farmers’ trouble is found in the fact 
that our city population and industrial population 
which grew tremendously extravagant during the hectic 
days of the World War have practically refused to 
decline from the costly living standards then establish- 
ed. The manufacturer whose goods the farmer must 
buy; the merchant from whom he buys them; the 
banker, doctor, and lawyer whose professional services 
the farmer must have—all these and their families now 
maintain a scale of living, dressing, entertaining, trav- 
eling, etc., whose exorbitant costs must be paid by “the 
ultimate consumer,’—and naturally the class which is 
least effectively organized to “get its share” bears the 
brunt of the burden. That is why the farmer suffers 
most. He pays the penalty of the “high cost of living” 
of other classes. 

Taxation burdens, too, now bear most unequally on 
the farmer. Farmers in rural counties must often pay 
a much higher rate per $100 of property to get a short- 
term school than city residents pay to get a full-term 
school. The farmers’ wealth is being drained into the 
cities where the wealthier and more favored classes 
reside, while these cities as yet help little to maintain 
schools, etc., in the rural sections from which their pat- 
ronage and wealth are drawn. Nor is this all. Not 
only has the national government coddled manufac- 
tures and commerce at the expense of other classes but 
state and local governments have done the same thing. 
Notice this paragraph from Mark Sullivan :— 

“The president of the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Joseph Grundy, testified that 
(Concluded on page \16) 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Beauty on the Farm 
Te other day we said something about the beauty 














of barns—just everyday farm barns. Now here 
is a note from a friend enclosing a clipping about 
the beauty in everyday things and adding this thought: 
“T wish that every farmer might see the beauty in 
well-terraced land, in broad fields run off in long, 
straight rows, a clean barnlot and symmetrical hay 
stacks; that his wife might visualize flowers about 
her door and on her table, clothes beautifully laun- 
dered, linoleum and clean’ painted woodwork, a 
bit of embroidery or the damp, finger-shaped curls 
on a baby’s head; that all of us might enjoy more 
the vast canvas .of early sunrise and sunset, the 
grandeur of deep forests, and the majesty of the 
storm. Those of us who live in the country are 
so blessed with beautiful things that we are prone 
to accept them without realizing what we have. 
I would not exchange my sunsets for all the art 
galleries in the world. A Corot or a Rembrandt 
was weeks and months in the making and there 
was only one when it was finished. In my gal- 
lery there is a new canvas each day, of indescrib- 
able beauty.” 


SOMETHING TO READ 
Re-reads Scott and Eliot 


Bic year I re-read some of the works of George 














Eliot and Scott. Their writings have a charm 

for me not found in modern writings. I like 
their manner of expressing themselves, their word 
pictures, and I like to read of the life of far-off years 
which they portray so vividly and distinctly. One 
lives again with the lairds and barons, with the pretty 
Scotch lassies of the ancient houses of Scotland, and 
partakes of the joys and sorrows of the farm folk of 
“Merrie Old England.” I believe with Ruskin that 
since life is brief, one should read only chosen books, 
select some of the masterpieces of the great writers 
and read and study them until they become a part 
of one’s self—Old Maid Farmer, Rhea County, Tenn. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK _—| 








N THE life of a young man, the most essential 
thing for happiness is the gift of friendship—Sir 
+ William Osler. , 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Helpful Suggestions for Hog Raisers 


When to Increase Hog Production 


HE South can well afford to produce more 
hogs, regardless of what the price is likely to 
be a year hence; but no one should start now to 
produce market hogs on a large scale. If he started 
two years ago he is fortunate, for the May price 
of hogs reached the highest point 
in six years. This is due to the 
scarcity of hogs, brought about 
by the low prices two years ago, 
which as usual, markedly decreas- 
ed the breeding of hogs. 

When the prices are low it can 
be assumed with certainty that the 
total production of hogs will be 
decreased, and therefore, this is 
the time the wise hog raiser be- 
gins to get ready to greatly increase his production 
so as to have his largest number of hogs ready for 
market in say about a year to 18 months. The re- 
verse is also true, and when prices are high the wise 
producer of market hogs will make his plans to have 
his smallest number of market hogs ready for market 
in about a year to 18 months. 





rAIT BUTLER 


As stated, the South can at any time afford to in- 
crease the hogs on most farms, for home consumption; 
but this is a time when no wise man will start in the 
business of producing market hogs on anything like 
a large scale, for by the time he gets his hogs ready 
for market thousands of others, stimulated by the 
present high prices, will have done the same and the 
large supply will depress or break 
the market. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


gain from 50 pounds to 212 pounds. The full fed 
lots required 361 pounds of corn and 32 pounds of 
tankage to make 100 pounds of gain, while those fed 


a light ration in the summer required 372 pounds of 
corn and 34 pounds of tankage. All lots were on 


pasture. The difference in the grain feed consumed 
per 100 pounds is small, only 11 pounds of corn and 
2 pounds of tankage; therefore, the feed might easily 
be enough cheaper in the fall to more than balance 
the increased amounts consumed 

But that is not the whole problem. Of course, the 
pigs fed a light ration of grain probably consumed 
more pasture, but pasture is usually cheap so that is 
not an important item. But it took 34 days more 
time to get the hogs ready for market when fed a 
light ration during the summer. If the hogs were 
fed for market this might throw them late in the 
season when the market is usually lower, because of 
larger numbers offered for sale. Of course, if the 
hogs are for home slaughtering it may be an advan- 
tage, and usually is, to have them ready for slaughter 
in the fall or early winter. 

Another consideration is that the longer the pigs 
are kept the greater the cost for care and the greater 
the risk of loss from disease or accident. In view 
of all of these facts it would appear that where much 
cheaper feed is available in the fall, such as soybeans, 
peanuts, corn, etc., which the hogs may gather for 
themselves, and they are intended for home slaughter- 
ing, say in December, pork will usually be produced 


Ps 


We think the feed is better fed sweet; in fact, 
wetting, soaking, or souring feed for pigs is of doubt- 
ful value, because there are no benefits which pay 
for the trouble 


ve vk vf 
Bright Outlook for Hog Industry 


Tie future outlook is rather encouraging to the 
farmer with a good lot of pigs. The hog market 
has advanced to the highest point since 1920, and 
with the exception of the war years, has set a record 
for May and June. Nearly everybody has been mis- 
taken regarding the supply of hogs this year, which 
is one cause of existing high prices, and with only 
moderate stocks of meats in cold storage and good 
demands from all sources, the outlook favors good 
prices during the summer and early fall at least. 


During the first five months of 1926 the hog re- 
ceipts at 10 big markets were 2,401,829, or 18.12 per 
cent less than for the same period in 1925. 

The demand for feeder pigs has been greater than 
the supply. At present only about one order out of 10 
can be filled, even at prices above killing hogs. On 
top of this, the spring pig crop in some of the Corn 
3elt states is reported lighter than expected, due to 
losses of young pigs. 

Since 1920 there has been an estimated decrease of 
13 per cent in the hog population in the United States. 
The greatest decrease in hogs has been in the South- 
eastern states. In many sections there are not enough 
hogs to supply local demand. This all looks good to 

the hog producer, especially 
when the report comes from 





The ratio between corn and 
hogs is now very favorable to 
hogs, because there is less than 
the average number of hogs and 
a large supply of corn. The 
supply of pork in storage is 27 
per cent less than a year ago, 
That is, there is the pork of 
1,500,000 hogs less in storage 
now than a year ago. Without 
some unusual occurrence it is 
perfectly plain that the number 
of hogs produced during the next 
year to 18 months will be great- 
ly increased and the result is 
inevitable — lower prices, say a 
year from now, possibly some- 
what sooner but almost certainly 
not more than six months later, 
or 18 months from date. 


Light or Full Feeding 


During the Summer 


OW should the hogs be 
H carried through the sum- 
mer? Should the pigs be 
full fed or carried along on a 
light ration until fall and then 
full fed until ready for slaughter? 
It is pretty well established that pigs raised for 
pork making, or that are fed for the pounds of gain 
in weight, use less feed for a pound of gain when 
full fed; that is, when given all they will eat of 
suitable feed from weaning to marketing or slaugh- 
tering time, it requires less feed to produce a given 
weight. There is no gain, but almost a certain loss 
from giving the pigs less feed than they will eat 
during the summer, unless later in the season, or 
this fall, there will be much cheaper feed. In deter- 
mining whether there will be cheaper feed this fall 
one should not allow a more plentiful supply to warp 
his judgment as to cost. If feeding corn and other 
feeds to hogs this fall means that feed must be bought 
the following spring to make a crop, then the cost 
of the feed this fall is about what will have to be 
paid next spring. If corn is bought next spring at 
$1 a bushel then it costs very close to $1 a bushel 
when fed to the hogs this fall.. 








Let us understand, then, that less pounds of feed 
will be required to make 100 pounds of gain, or to 
carry pigs from weaning time to a suitable market 
weight, say 225 pounds, if they are given about all 
the suitable feed they will eat, than if fed a light or 
limited ration during the summer and are then full 
fed the next fall for two or three months. 


For instance, in trials where lots of pigs were fed 
a full ration of corn and tankage, or other feeds, 
they made an average gain per day of 1.34 pounds 
and grew from 50 pounds to 212 pounds in 122 days. 
Other lots with an average of only about 20 per cent 
less feed per day, but with a limited ration during 
the summer and full fed in the fall, gained an aver- 





GRAND CHAMPION BARROW, FORT WORTH 
He was bred, fed, and exhibited by the A. & M. College of Texas. 









at less cost by running the pigs on a good pasture 
during the summer and feeding a light ration of 
suitable concentrates. A “light ration,” however, does 
not mean starvation. They should be fed enough to 
keep them growing nicely, say one-half of a full 
grain ration and probably more than this unless the 
pasture is good. 

For market hogs it is probably true that, consider- 
ing the best time to sell, it usually pays to push the 
pigs on full feed from weaning until ready for mar- 
ket, but even here the feeds may be enough cheaper 
in the fall to more than make up for the larger 
amount of feed required and the lower market price 
later in the fall. It never pays to starve the pigs 
or any other animals fed for the pounds of gain or 
growth they make. The choice is merely between 
a full ration of grain all the time and lighter feed- 
ing during the summer with cheaper feeds for the 
fall finishing period. 


Souring Feed for Pigs 


READER asks: “In slopping hogs with ground 
Aes is there any advantage in letting it slightly 
ferment (sour)? It is an age old idea that may 
have no base.” 

There is almost certainly no gain from souring 
ground grains fed as slop. If soured or fermented 
under sanitary conditions and the souring not carried 
too far there is probably little loss or other objec- 
tion, but if the feed is to be fermented it should be 
soured to about the same degree and sudden change 
from sweet to sour feed should not be made. This 
is particularly true with young pigs. Changing from 
sweet to sour skimmilk, for instance, is apt to cause 
scouring. 
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North Carolina that a car of 
hogs sold on the Eastern market 
for $2,100 and that one man, who 
fed 30 of these hogs, made over 
$100 a month above feed cost. 
With this bright outlook it is 
not believed that the farmers of 
the South will “go into hog rais- 
ing” but rather they will “grow 
into economical hog production” 
and thus prevent a recurrence of 
the hog slump, such as we had 
following the close of the war 
With the climatic and soil con- 
ditions, the ease with which for- 
age and feed crops can be grown 
through these Southeastern states 
and with the transportation and 
market facilities, there is no rea- 
son why a permanent, safe, eco- 
nomical swine industry should 
not be developed in the South. 





Selecting the best grade or 
purebred sows, breeding them to 
purebred boars to farrow in the 
spring and in the fall, giving at- 
tention at farrowing time, keep- 
ing them supplied with grain, 
feed and forage crops, that they 
may be kept in a healthy condition to furnish 
milk for the young pigs; and along with this, the 
proper feeding and growing out of the pigs that they 
may go on the market at an early age, will bring 
about the desired results. 

To make this swine development a lasting asset, 
there must be worked out on each farm a complete 
cycle of feed and forage crops along with permanent 
pasture, which is not difficult with our variety of crops. 

W. J. SHEELY, General Livestock Agent, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company. 


Editor’s Note—The present condition of the hog market 
and the supplies, accurately set forth by Mr. Sheely, are 
the conditions in which the Southern- farmers “go into 
hog raising,” and then when conditions change, as they 
will in about 18 months, and prices become low, as they 
were two years ago, they “go out of the hog business,” 
buying at high prices and selling at low prices. It is all 
right for the Southern farmer to increase his hog produc- 
tion, now or at any time, provided he continues long 
enough to get the benefits of at least one period of good 
prices. We need more hog raising in the South and there- 
fore there is no wrong time to increase our pork produc- 
tion, if we will only continue the work through the first 
peries of low prices into the next period of high prices. 

he period of low prices is when we should start to in- 
crease our hog raising, but this we will not do. No body 
of farmers, so far as we can find, ever did, therefore since 
we need more hog raising we will offer no argument 
against starting now, but we must urge that if a start is 
made now, when prices are good, that the business be 
continued beyond the period of much lower prices which 
will ‘inevitably follow in the course of one to two years. 
Of course when prices begin to go down we do not advise 
as large production during the period of low prices; but 
during the period of low prices is the time when the hog 
raiser ought to prepare for an increased crop of pigs, 
a year to a year and a half in the future. Make larger 
hog production a permanent part of our agriculture and 
then no one need to worry about when we start. But it 
is not difficult to predict when prices will be low and when 
high, within a year say, if one will study the past curves 
of the market. Of course, unusual conditions like war of 
some other calamity may change the regular market 
trends, but as a rule a period of high prices for one to 
two years means increased production, which brings low- 
er prices, which in turn cause decre production, and 
this will be followed by higher prices again. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Two Frogs 


HE. story is told of a farmer who 

started to town with his cans of milk. 
At a roadside stream he stopped and put 
a pail of water into each can. It chanced 
that he dipped up 
two little frogs. 

Rumor says that 
when these little 
frogs found ihe m- 
selves imprisoned in 
the can, one of them, 
being a_ pessimist, 
said, “There is no 
chance for us”; 
turned over on his 
back and died. 


The other, being an optimist, began to 
kick around in the cream that had arisen 
to the top of the can, and churned him- 
self a little island of butter; and when 
the milkman opened the can, there was 
the little frog sitting securely on his pat 
of butter, singing, 


“A life on the ocean wave, 
A home on the rolling deep.” 














DR, HOLLAND 


Of course farmers never water the 
milk; they merely water the cows, and 
the milk is sometimes watered after it 
gets to town. 

I have often thought of those little 
frogs. 

It iseasy in almost any circumstances 
to give up in despair. Unless we dig in we 
will never dig out. It is easy to think a 
situation is hopeless and yield to cow 
ardice. Recently a farmer in a drouth 
region said to me, “I am going to move 
off the farm. I can’t make a living here 
the way the weather is.” That was two 
weeks ago. I saw by the paper yester- 
day, that the rainfall in that man’s coun- 
ty lately was 3.75 inches. 

It is easy to say we cannot conquer 
the evil tendencies within us. It is easy 
to sink down to a mere animal existence. 
It is easy to leave unvoiced the little 
courtesies and compliments that are the 
soul of life; it seems to be quite easy to 
be nothing and do nothing; it is easy to 
give up prayer and the reading of the 
Bible and good books; it is easy, and it 
is done so gradually that we are not 
aware that it has happened to us. 

There is no situation in life that is 
honeless. 

A seer of olden times once said, “They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles, they shall run and not 
be weary, they shall walk and not faint.” 

I love to believe that God’s children 
shall always be given the strength to 
meet any emergency. I know from ex- 
perience it has happened in the past. 

A dear old man who died the other 
day, and who willed me his big chair, 
used to say, “You can’t walk very far if 
you step on your upper lip.” 

The frog that kicks is the one that 
sticks, 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


IDN’T Decide on Right Course.—I 

entered college before definitely decid- 
ing on the profession I wanted to prepare 
myself for, and so took the course that 
looked the easiest. I became dissatisfied 
and quit college in less than a month. 
If I had decided on my course before I 
entered, things would have been differ- 
ent, and I would have made a success 
mstead of a failure in college. 

A READER. 
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Has Failed to Can Vegetables.—One 
of the biggest mistakes I have made was 


» ™ going to the fields and hoeing cotton 
_ when I should have been canning vege- 
© fables. As a result I am always short 
 f such canned stuff in winter when we 
p Reed it so much. Another is putting 
things off for a better time instead of 


ing them now and getting them over 
th, thereby saving time and worry. 
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Chrysler Quality 
The New Lighter Six 
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Now comes the new lighter six, Chrysler “60”— one more 
accomplishment added to the roll of Chrysler achievements. 





All the superiority of Chrysler quality has upset prior 
standards in the lower priced six-cylinder field and has 
established in effect another new standard for the whole 
industry to follow. 


60 miles—and more—per hour (Chrysler model numbers 
mean miles per hour); lightning acceleration; Chrysler sym- 
metry of line—in all its striking beauty; Chrysler phenome- 
nal riding ease; the coveted safety of Chrysler hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes; impulse neutralizer; oil-filter and air- 
cleaner; seven-bearing crankshaft; full pressure lubrication; 
roomy, luxurious bodies; and that sound, substantial engineer- 
ing construction which in every Chrysler car insures long life. 
Never before in the history of the industry have you been 
offered so much value for your money. 


That’s the result of Chrysler quality. And Chrysler 
quality is a known quantity. It means superiority of per- 
formance in each respective class, superior craftsmanship, 
superior value. 


It means, in the case of the new lighter six, Chrysler “60”, 
that there isn’t a car approximating its price that can begin 
to approach it in performance, comfort, safety, luxury. 


It means that the new lighter six, Chrysler “60” is sensational 
in its supreme quality, its supreme value. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to prove this to you. 
See the new lighter six, Chrysler “60”; drive it; — and you 
won't be satisfied with anything less than it. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA.'}LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


The New Lighter 
Chrysler “60” 


Touring Car $1075 
Roadster- - 1145 
Club Coupe- 1165 
Coach - - - 1195 
Sedam- - - 1295 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject 
to current Federal excise tax 


Chrysler “60” 
Quality Features 


1 6-Cylinder Chrysler Motor. 

54 brake horse-power. 

60 miles and more per hour. 

5 to 25 miles in 7% seconds. 

Easily 22 miles to the gallon. 

6 7-bearing crankshaft. 

7 Aluminum alloy pistons balanced 
to sixteen one-hundredths of an 
ounce. 

8 Impulse Neutralizer—not a bal- 
ancer, but a device that absorbs 
the natural impulse reactions com- 
mon to all internal combustion 
engines. 

9 Purolator—that purifies your oil, 
and saves repair bills. 

10 Centrifugal air-cleaner—that saves 
repair bills. 

11 Full pressureoiling system—insur- 
ing a film of oil in all bearings, 
and thus guaranteeing long life. 

12 Semi-automatic plus manual 
spark control. 

13 Manifold heat control, important 
in starting motor. 

14 Chrysler greater steering ease. 

1§ Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes that make forsafeoperation. 

16 Levelizers, both front and rear, 
which eliminate road shocks, and 
insure greater riding comfort. 

17 Chrysler dynamic symmetry of 
body design. 

18 Great roominess combined with 
Chrysler compactness for easy 
parking. 

19 Duco finish in striking color com- 
binations. 


20 Full balloon tires, 30 x 5.25. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Summer Hints for Virginia Farmers 


Leaders Send Messages for Progressive Farmer Readers 
By E. R. PRICE 


Agricultural Editor V. P. I. Extension Service 


ee * 


I. “Come to Blacksburg July 27- 
29,” Says Jack Hutcheson 
ARMERS need vacations thinks J. 
R. Hutcheson, director of the V. P. 
I, Extension Division, and they can 
have a fine one by attending the State 
Farmers’ Institute, at Blacksburg, July 
27-29. He Says: 
“Anyone 
speaking 


with a 
acquaint- 


ance with farmers 
knows that during 
the summer months 
they are about the 
busiest people in the 
world. But in spite 
of this fact, most 





farmers would profit 
by a few days’ sum- 
mer vacation. As a 
matter of fact, every member of the 
farmer’s family should have some vaca- 
tion during the year. 

“During the latter part of July or the 
first of August is usually the most suit- 
able time for farmers’ vacations in this 
state, as the wheat has been harvested, 
the corn laid by, and the early hay saved 
Realizing this, the State Farmers’ In- 
stitute and the State Agricultural col 
leges have set the date for the annual 
meeting of the Institute for July 27 to 
29, inclusive. 

“Farmers who are planning vacations 
will do well to give careful consideration 
to spending one or two days at this in- 
stitute on their summer trip. A very 
interesting program has been prepared 
dealing with subjects in which the farm 
men and women are vitally interested, 
The leading agricultural authorities in 
the country will appear on this program 
In addition, farmers will have an op 
portunity to see at first hand the actual 
results of the investigations carried on 
at the Experiment Station, and will have 
the pleasure of meeting progressive farm 


INO. R 


HUTCHESON 


men and women from all sections of the 
state. 

“The visit to Blacksburg can be made 
at very low cost, as provision has been 
made for rooming the visitors in the 
dormitories and for feeding them at the 


college dining hall. Farmers bringing their 
own bed-clothing and toilet articles can 
stay in the barracks three days for 50 
cents and secure meals at 50 cents each.” 


II. Rations for Lambs 
. E. Hunt, sends 


this timely message for sheep-own- 
ers: “For the greatest gains with lambs 
a ration of two-thirds of a pound of oats 
and good rape pasture will give as great, 
if not greater gain than any other ration 
that can be used for fatteninglambs. A 
summary of experimental trials shows 
that when the initial weight of lambs was 
69.57 pounds per lamb, they gained .405 
pounds per lamb per day. This excellent 
gain can be made from a simple ration 
and one that is composed of home- 
grown feeds entirely. Of other rations 
used, corn, oats, cottonseed meal and lin- 
seed were used successfully, and alfalfa 
and clover hay, while silage as the sole 
roughage is unsatisfactory and timothy 
hay should never be used for successful 
gains.” 


Ill. The Drive for Better Beef 


HE American people are demanding 

better beef for their tables, says C, 
R. Nobles, animal husbandman of the V. 
P. I. Experiment Station, and he sug- 
gests here one way to have it. He says :— 

“The nation wide agitation for ‘better 
beef’ is growing and is already bearing 
some fruit. Various codperative agen- 
cies including producers, experiment sta- 
tions, farm papers, markets, and consum- 
ers have been contributing to the cause 
of arousing interest in improved quality 
of meat. The railroads have taken a 
forward step in making definite proposals 
to use prime beef whenever it may be 
obtained. Other large groups of con- 
sumers will do likewise when the prod- 
uct is available and its quality is known 
to be the very best. 


animal husbandman, 





contain, Nhe, seoees. Cant serwee the 


“A large group of experiment stations 
are working cooperatively on factors that 
influence the quality and palatability of 
meats. But there is one factor that we 
know has a great influence and no one 
need wait to see what the experiments are 
going to find out. MWe know that im- 
proved blood through the use of good 
purebred sires will do much to improve 
the conformation of the offspring. And 
when the conformation is improved, the 
meat will be better even from the same 
feeding that the scrub bull would get. 
The effect is even stimulating, since the 
producer will usually give additional care 
and feeding to the better animal and the 
result is higher quality meat. 

“This is what we are working toward 
—to get enough of this better blooded, 
higher quality meat produced in order 
to command a premium for such animals 
on the markets instead of being docked 
for poor quality meat, as we are in 
many instances today.” 


IV. “Plenty of Water and Shade, 
and Fewer Flies” for Livestock 
| pseaniahagd animals are an asset to any 

farmer but no animal can be healthy 
are sanitary, Dr. 
professor of veterinary 


unless its surroundings 


I. D. Wilson, 


science reminds our 
readers ,in his sum- 
mer message. Dr. 


Wilson says :— 

“When people 
think of sanitation 
in connection with 
the care of the do- 
mestic animals, they 
usually think of 
clean, dry, well ven- 
tilated barns for 
winter quarters, quite 
sanitary measures are of 
importance in summer. 

Water—‘One of the first essentials 
in importance is clean, uncontaminated 
water. It is far more important that the 
water supply be uncontaminated than it 
is for it to be cool, though the latter is 
apt to indicate freedom from contamina- 
tion. Most of the infectious diseases are 
frequently spread from farm to farm 
and from animal to animal by the water 
supply. The same statement applies to 
the parasitic diseases. The value of 
pure water supply cannot be overesti- 
mated and the danger of contamination 
is far greater in the summer than in the 
winter. 

Shade.—“Next in importance to sum- 
mer sanitation, as pertains to livestock, 
is shade. Animals cannot be expected to 
make greatest gains or produce the 
maximum amount of milk unless they 
are provided with plenty of shade dur- 
ing the hottest days. Good clean wal- 
lows may be a substitute for hogs, but 
there is difficulty in keeping wallows 
sanitary. 

Flies —“For horses and cattle the pro- 
tection from the attacks of flies is of 
great importance. Probably the most 
practical means of doing this is to pro- 
vide a partially darkened shed to which 
the animals may have access during the 
time when flies are most troublesome. Ex- 
treme heat without shade protection, and 
flies, frequently prevent gains during the 
summer months.” 


V. How to Check Bitter Rot in 
Apples 
Fr; TAKEN in time bitter rot in apples 
an be prevented, according to Dr. F. 
D. F romme, plant pathologist, who says: 





WILSON 


DR. I. D 


forgetting that 
equal or greater 


3itter rot of apples usually makes its 
first appearance for the season during the 
last week of June or the first week of 
July. When ‘first seen the spots are 
small, rounded and brown in color. They 
enlarge rapidly and the affected area 
becomes noticeably sunken and is soon 
covered with flesh-colored pimples edie 


. 





ease to other apples. With favorable 
weather, abundant rainfall and warm 
days and nights, the disease can spread 
through an orchard in a very short time 
and if not checked may cause very se- 
vere losses. 

“The fruit grower should watch his 
trees carefully for the first appearance 
of bitter rot and should remove all in- 
fected apples that are found. There will 
not be many of these during the first 
few weeks of the bitter rot season but if 
these are not removed, it may be difficult 
to prevent late infection, even though 
thorough spraying is practiced. The 
first infections come from the small 
dried-up apples of the previous year, the 
so-called ‘mummies.’ When you remove 
the infected apples, look near them for 
mummies and remove these also. 

“If the practice as outlined is followed 
at weekly intervals for several weeks it 
should effectively check the spread of 
bitter rot, and it should put many apples 
in the barrels at harvest that would oth- 
erwise have been worthless. This work 
only takes a little time and it is cheaper 
and less disagreeable than spraying. It 
may not take the place of spraying alto- 
gether but the number of midsummer 
sprays can certainly be reduced.” 


VI. Clover Stem Rot 

TEM rot of crimson clover may be 

observed first in the fall when the 
plants are small,” says James Godkin, 
assistant plant pathologist. “It continues 
to spread and when the weather condi- 
tions are favorable may continue to grow 
throughout the winter months. The dis- 
ease may be destructive until the plants 
are mature. The first evidence of the 
disease is a wilting of the stem and leaves 
which turn yellowish, quickly die 
and become brown. A examina- 
tion shows that the stems the base 
of the stool at the ground de- 
cayed. Pronounced wilting and dying of 
the plants may be evident in the latter 
part of May and during June, or even 
later. This disease may also attack red 
clover, white clover, alsike clover and 
alfalfa. A suitable crop rotation con- 
taining none of the crops which are at- 
tacked affords the only means of control 
for this disease.” 
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South Carolina Farm News 


AN ELECTRICAL survey of South 
Carolina is being made this summer 
by Prof. J. T. McAlister, of Clemson 
College, secretary of the State Commit- 
tee on “Relation of Electricity to Agri- 
culture.” The objects are (1) to deter- 
mine the present status of farm electri- 
fication and (2) upon the findings of this 
survey to make plans to help farmers 
and power companies develop the use of 
electrical farm conveniences. Mr. Mc- 
Alister, who is professor of agricultural 
engineering at Clemson College, will 
study the power companies that supply 
electricity and the uses that farmers are 
making of electrical power. This is the 
first organized move in South Carolina 
in the interest of farm electrification, 
South Carolina being the third state in 
the South and the 20th in the Union to 
organize along these lines. Prof. H. W. 
Barre, director of the South Carolina 
Experiment Station, is chairman of the 
State Committee. 
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Soybean Forage for Hogs is the title 
of Bulletin 228 just issued by the 


South Carolina Experiment Station show- 
ing results of tests, made by the Animal 
Husbandry Division of Clemson College, 
to determine the value of soybeans as a 
forage crop for hogs and the saving ef- 
fected by starting hogs on soybean for- 
age to be finished on corn and tankage. 
The following four conclusions were 
reached as a result of these tests: 

1. Flea on mature soybeans and corn make 
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faster gains than 


and tankage. 


those in dry lot on corn 


2. Pigs on soybean forage require less feed 
to produce 100 pounds of pork than those in 
dry lot. 


3. Soybean forage produces more economical 
gains than the dry lot method of feeding 


4. Pigs on soybean forage are more thrifty 

than those on corn and tankage. 
* * * 

South Carolina growers of Irish po- 
tatoes, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, produced in 1926 ap 
proximately 5,000 carloads and have re- 
ceived approximately $4,500,000 for the 
crop. The average prices for this sea- 
son are about $5 as against $4.25 last 
year. Yields range from 140 bushels per 
acre downward, the state average being 
83 bushels per acre. 

~ - * 

All records of enrollment in the 4-H 
boys’ clubs of South Carolina were 
broken when figures tabulated in the of- 
fice of B. O. Williams, state boys’ club 
agent, showed an enrollment of 4,111 for 
the year 1926, an increase in member- 
ship of more than 100 per cent in the 
last decade, and surpassing any other 
year by almost 100 members. The Ex- 
tension Service, according to Director 
Long, feels gratified in this fine growth 
of 4-H club work and especially appre- 
ciates the wholesome influence of lead- 
ing citizens in serving as local leaders. 

* * * 

The South Carolina Poultry Growers 
Association in codperation with the poul- 
try specialists of Clemson and Winthrop 
College will hold a poultry farmers’ field 
day at McCormick, July 15, to which all 
farmers interested in better poultry are 
invited. The program now being worked 
out by Ben E. Adams, of Charleston, 
president of the association, and Arthur 
Gannon, McCormick, manager of the 
Southeastern Egg-Laying Demonstration, 
will include a number of appropriate talks 
on poultry subjects and a study of the 
work of the Southeastern Egg-Laying 
Demonstration. It is the intention of 
the Poultry Breeders’ Association, says 
Secretary H. H. McGill, Columbia, to 
make this poultry farmers’ field day a 
permanent event. 

* * * 

A careful survey and inquiries made 
by R. W. Hamilton, extension agrono- 
mist, in various sections of the state, in- 
dicate that again the soybean acreage will 
be largely increased. Soybean seed at 
present are selling at the lowest price in 
a number of years and this is having a 
decided tendency toward increasing the 
acreage, as the present price of soybeans 
makes it much more profitable to buy 


them than cowpeas. 
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Crop Conditions 


Crop Conditions By States 
As im With 10-Year Average 
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Zafar to Goce 

Poorest 

HE above cut issued by Cambridge 
Associates, Boston, vividly portrays 


crop conditions in the various states as 
shown by the June 1 government reports. 
Some of our Carolina cotton growers 
have said, “Well, the weather has been 
bad on us, but that means the crop will 
be short and prices high,”—forgetting 


that while North Carolina showed the 
poorest crop conditions in 10 years, 
Texas and Oklahoma which raised 


5,856,000 bales of last year’s 16,086,000 
bale crop, had on June 1 the best crop 
condition in 10 years; and cotton picking 
has already begun in South Texas. 
Let’s make plenty, of feed and prepare — 
ourselves for whatever prices cotton may — 
bring. 
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' The Service in Hoods 
is more easily demonstrated.. 


The perfection of the Hood Flat strate and explain to you Hood 
Tread sets anew standard in the _ superiority in design and con- 
essentials of automobile tires— struction. It will pay youtomake 
longer wear, greater safety, and _‘ the acquaintance of a Hood Tire 
luxurious comfort. That’s why Dealer. 

owners put them on car after car. 





Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 
Any Hood Dealer will demon- Through Branches in all Principal Cities. 






Look for the Hood Arrow 
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I’m 


“fussy” 


WELL, let that go. I’m ready to admit 
that so far as pipe tobacco is concerned, 
I’ve got ideas. And if insisting on a 
tobacco that won’t bite the tongue or 
parch the throat is ‘“‘being fussy,” you 
can write “guilty” alongside my name, 
and I won’t even appeal the charge. 

I can’t speak for anybody else, but 
personally I smoke for pleasure! So I 
smoke Prince Albert. I'll say I do. Right 
after breakfast, on up until I switch off 
the light for the night. Pipe-load after 
pipe-load. Day after day. Prince Albert 
treats my tongue as gently as a mother 
handles a brand-new baby. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


They tell me it’s the Prince Albert 
process that cuts out bite and parch. Fair 
enough. [I'll testify before the well- 
known world that P. A. is the coolest, 
sweetest, most genuinely friendly smoke 
a fellow can get on this planet. You sus- 
pect that the minute you throw back the 
hinged lid on the tidy red tin and get a 
whiff of real tobacco. 

Now, I’m telling you to be fussy about 
your smoking. Many a pipe-smoker has 
fooled himself when he should have been 
soothing himself with P. A. I say it pays 
to be fussy about anything that means 
so much to a man. What do you think? 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
, Winston-Sale’ 


m, N.C. 





P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors,and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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Farm News For Farmers 


Fine Program for Farmers’ 
Convention, July 27-29 


FEATURE of the North Carolina 
State Farmers’ and Farm Women’s 
Convention to be held at State College 
July 27, 28, and 29 will be an address 
by Dr. Andrew M. Soule, president of 
the State College of Agriculture at Ath- 
ens, Georgia, on “Community Building.” 
Dr. Soule is one of the well known edu 
cators of the South and is an unusually 
forceful speaker. His address will prob- 
ably be set for the general meeting on 
Wednesday night, July 28. 
Dr. A. G. Glover, editor of Hoard’s 
Dairyman, will use as the subject for his 


address, “Dairying as a Supplement to a 
Cash Crop.” Dr. Glover is well ac- 
quainted with the dairy industry of the 


United States and is editor of the lead- 
ing dairy publication of the world. His 
talk, according to Secretary J. M. Gray, 
will be one of the leading features of the 
convention. 

The new animal husbandry building, 
Polk Hall, will be dedicated to the ser- 
vice of the farmers during this conven- 


tion. Dr. Clarence Poe, of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, is expected to deliver 
the dedicating address. 


The “hog calling contest” will furnish 
a lot of fun. It will be held from the 
porch of Pullen Hall at 12:30, Wednes- 


day, July 28, and will be judged by the 
following score: volume, 50 points; va- 
riety, 25 points; enticement, 10 points; 
musical quality, 10 points, and facial ex- 
pression, 5 points. The judges will be 
Earl Hostetler, W. W. Shay, and F. H. 
Jeter. 


The workers in the School of Agricul- 
ture are now making plans for a number 
of exhibits which will show how the col- 


lege is working with the farmers of the 
state and is trying to solve some of the 
more perplexing problems of the day. 


The Hog Market Outlook 


TE grower who depends on pasture 


alone to faften his hogs will figure 
his profits from the use of the hog. 
Records kept on several thousand head 


properly fed during the past few months 
show conclusively that hogs paid at 
least $1 per bushel above the market 
price for corn. However, one can still 
drive through North Carolina and see 
thousands of hogs under-nourished and 
failing to gain in weight because the 
Owners are depending on pasture alone 
for a large part of the feed. 

W. W. Shay,: foremost exponent of 
wise hog feeding in North Carolina, 
says that the hog market last month 
reached the highest point in six years. 
Except during the inflation of war time 
prices, hogs are in an exceedingly strong 
market position for the next five months 
und the hog-corn ratio is near the high- 
est on record. But, he says, it is time 
now for hog producers to bear in mind, 
the violent down-swing of prices that has 
been caused in times past, by over- 
expansion under similar price relation- 
ships. 

By not properly feeding out their hogs, 
many growers in North Carolina are not 
taking advantage of the conditions out- 
lined by Mr. Shay. Furthermore, some 
owners of half-starved hogs are selling 
corn while others are feeding corn alone. 
Mr. Shay says that each bushel of corn, 
Properly supplemented and fed to hogs 
last winter and spring would have re- 
turned as much profit over cost of pro- 
duction as five bushels sold at the market 
price. 


Live Virginia Farm News 


VIRGINIA farmers, especially through- 

out the tobacco belt, were much en- 
Couraged when the long drouth was 
broken by frequent showers during the 
latter part of June. Weather conditions 
had been exceedingly unfavorable for all 
Crops, and the outlook was very discour- 


pene. 2 commuarabis eet ot ie So 


bacco acreage had not been planted until 
the latter part of June, and even with a 
favorable season from now on the pro 
duction this year will probably be less 
than in recent years. 
ee = 

Alfalfa in Eastern 
bulletin the 


Experiments with 
Virginia, is the title of a new 
Experiment Station at Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia, has recently issued. The prin- 
cipal recommendations in regard to grow- 
ing alfalfa in Virginia are 
follows: 


eastern 


as 


must 
to 


1. Lime, phosphorus, and potassium 
be used in liberal quantities in order 
grow alfalfa economically. 

2. Seed or soil should always be inoculated 
in order to secure a good stand 


3. From 20 to 30 pounds of American grown 
seed should be sowed per acre in late summer 


4. Alfalfa should not be cut until the shoots 
which are to make the next crop, have made 
a good start. 

Copies of this bulletin may be secured 
from the Experiment Station. 

7” * a 


Dr. T. C. Johnson, director of the Vir- 
gima Truck Experiment Station at Nor- 
folk, was declared to have done more for 
the truckers of the state than any other 
man in Virginia, at a recent meeting of 
the fertilizer manufacturers at Blacks 
burg. The Experiment Station at Nor- 
folk has done much valuable work in 
studying the kinds of fertilizer required 
for the different truck crops. This sta- 
tion has also made a national reputation 
on account of the improved crops which 
it has produced, among the most notable 
being spinach. A blight-resisting variety 
was developed, and the seed of this type 
of plant was furnished the growers who 


were then able to overcome the tremend- 
ous losses previously experienced from 
the blight which had threatened to ruin 


the spinach industry in this state 
* ok * 


The Kitchen Improvement Contest in 
Amelia County was recently closed, and 
prizes were awarded to Mrs. E. C. Hod- 
nett, first: Mrs. D. W. Wingo, second; 
Mrs. W. N. Vanderreit, third; Mrs. J. 
E. Anderson, fourth; Mrs. H. C. Chil- 
dress, fifth: and Mrs. Lula Lord, sixth. 
This contest created much interest 
throughout the county, and has resulted 
in considerable improvement in farm 
homes. 


* + * 


The county farm organizations in Hen- 
rico County codperated in a joint cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July on the 5th 
at a meeting held at Curles Neck Farm. 
edge ments for the meeting were made 
by the County Council under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Susie P. Whittet, president. 
Dr. Rolvix Harlan of the University of 
Richmond was the principal speaker. 
Baseball games and other sports 
participated in by the younger people. 

x * * 


were 


Lambs and wool are the principal 
sources of farm income in many counties 
of the state during the months of May, 
June, and July, according to the State 
Department of Agriculture. During 1925 
there were approximately 250,000 head of 
lambs shipped by railroad largely to mar- 
kets outside of the state, and there were 
approximately 100,000 which were trucked 
to markets within the state or slaugh- 
tered locally. The total value of these 
lambs was approximately $3,400,000. 
During the past four years lambs and 
wool have been selling at very satisfac- 
tory prices, so farmers have been encour- 
aged to increase their flocks. The total 
number of head on January 1, 1926, was 
373,000, which is the largest number since 
1914. Virginia sheep supplied approxi- 
mately 1,600,000 pounds of wool in 1925 
which brought $664,000. Wool is gener- 


_ ally sold during the early summer months 


when there are very few farm »roducts 
ready for market. 
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tT cup or so of juice which is left 
from a can of fruit can be heated and 
bottled, ready for use later for cool 





drinks, in pudding sauces, or mince pies. 
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COLT SAFEST 
LIGHT AND 
IS BEST 
SUNLIGHT BY TEST 




















Better lights, 
cooking and ironing... 


these are the benefits of 
Colt Light 


THE Colt Hot Plate takes 
all the drudgery out of sum- 
mer. cooking. Simply turn 
on the gas — and you're 
ready to cook a whole meal! 
No wood fire to start, no hot 
kitchen stove to stand over, 
no discomforts from the 
heat. And you'll find the 
Colt Iron just as great a 
convenience for ironing. 

A Colt Light Plant brings 
you instant, unflickering 
light wherever you want it. 
You have no unsafe oil 
lamps to carry from room to 
room. No matches to strike. 
No worry of cleaning and 
filling dirty lamps every day. 

With Colt Light, you 
can do the finest needlework 





No proposition offers a 

greater opportunity for the 

farm-trained man than sell- 

ing the Colt Light Plant. 

Write our nearest office for 
full particulars. 











without eye-strain. Your 
children will enjoy study- 
ing their lessons at night. 
And the Colt Barn Light 
makes it twice as easy for 
the men to do the chores. 

The large capacity Colt 
Light Plant (holds 200 Ibs. 
of Union Carbide) needs 
no attention on the average 
farm except refilling two or 
three times a year. 

Let us tell you more 
about the benefits of Colt 
Light! Send a postal today 
for our free booklet, ‘‘Safest 
and Best by Test.” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York - + + - 30 E. 42nd St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - 1700 Walnut St. 
Chicago, Ill. - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo. - 716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 6th and Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 8th and Brannan Sts. 
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METAL MENDER 
The Household Solder 
MENDS DAIRY UTENSILS 


TOP waste—not only of 
the actual metal neces- 
sities on the farm, but also 


Free of feels mogoones. euch 
Sample of heat and a touch of Kes- 
ter does both. 

Upon Often on one job a touch 
Request of this genuine solder will 


save more than the price of 
acan. Your dealer can sup- 
ply you. 














CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4201-408 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 








Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to eee and ees 4 fuaams 


KEDML 


(STANDARDIZED) 
Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 

No. 160. Hog Diseases. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 


Mrese Dip No. 1 in original packages Is 
sold at ali drug stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















(OMPLEXION BEAUTY 


depends on thorough but gentle 
skin cleansing. The safe soap to use is 
a 
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!'STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, 
and most of them can, but stammers in the pres- 
of others, it must be that in the presence of 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


Mo%P4Y, July 12—A little kerosene 
rubbed on with a soft cloth will re- 
move spots and stains from your zinc 
table top. 

Tuesday, “July 13. 
—Ask any house- 
wife if she prefers 
running for water 
in the yard to having 
it run for her in the 
house. 

Wednesday, July 
14—Fruit drinks 
have a better flavor 
if sweetened with 
syrup instead of dry 
sugar. To make the syrup, bring to the 
boiling point equal amounts of sugar 
and water and keep in a covered jar in 
the ice box, ready to use. 

Thursday, July 15—A safety pin slip- 
ped through the last loop and fastened 
prevents your crochet work from ravel- 
ing when you lay it down. 

Friday, July 16—Can a small amount 
of corn at a time. This vegetable sours 
very quickly and may spoil while you 
are getting it ready for the cans. 

Saturday, July 17.—If you are travel- 
ing with baby take a thermos bottle of 





MRS, W. N. HUTT 


water that has been boiled and cooled 
for it to drink on the trip. 
Sunday, July 18—“‘A man’s nature 


either runs to herbs or weeds; therefore, 
let him seasonably water the one and de- 
stroy the other.”—Bacon. 


If You Freckle 
F ONE freckles, she freckles; 


can be done to prevent it. 


nothing 


The person whose skin is susceptible 
to freckles had better avoid the direct 
rays of the sun during the summer if she 
does not want her nose spotted. 

That means, of course, that she must 
give up outdoor sports and no one in 
these days cares to do that. What the 
girl who freckles had better do is to ap- 
ply a good cold cream and a slight dust- 
ing of powder and sally forth with this 
partial protection. 

As to freckle removers, those com- 
monly on sale at drug stores and beauty 
parlors take off the skin down to that 
layer which contains the little granules 
of pigment. The new skin is then for a 
time free of the pigment, but as the 
granules of pigment collect again in the 
replaced cells, the freckles make their 
appearance once more, possibly more 
marked than before. 


Causes of Failure in Pickle 
Making 
phd or Slippery Pickles—A soft or 
slippery condition, one of the most 
common forms of spoilage in making 
pickles, is the result of bacterial action. 
It occurs when pickles are exposed above 
the brine or when the brine is too weak. 
To keep pickles for more than a very 
few weeks a brine should contain 10 per 
cent of salt. Once pickles have become 
soft or slippery as a result of bacterial 
action no treatment will restore them to 
a normal condition. 

Hollow Pickles—Hollow pickles may 
occur during the process of curing. 
This condition, however, does not mean 
a total loss for hollow pickles may be 
utilized in making mixed pickles or cer- 
tain forms of relish. One cause of hol- 
tow pickles is allowing too long a time 
between gathering and brining. This 
period should not exceed 24 hours. 

Effect of Hard Water—So-called hard 
waters should not be used in making a 
brine. The presence of large quantities 
of calcium salts and possibly other salts 
found in many natural waters may pre- 
vent the proper acid formation, thus in- 
terfering with normal curing. The addi- 


tion of a small quantity of vinegar 
serves to overcome alkalinity when hard 
water must be used—a tablespoon to a 
quart of water. If present in any large 
quantity, iron is objectionable, causing a 
blackening of the pickles under some 
conditions. 

Shriveling.—Shriveling of pickles of- 
ten occurs when they have been placed 
at once in very strong salt or sugar 
solutions or even in very strong vine- 
gars. When a strong solution is desir- 
able the pickles should first be given a 
treatment in a weaker solution. This 
difficulty is most often encountered in 
making sweet pickles. 


Two Dainty Confections 


OR summer parties or to meet that 
constant demand for a light sweet at 
home, there are two simple recipes that 
the housewife will find delightful. Neither 
requires much time nor effort. Both make 
wholesome and appetizing dainties. Since 
marshmallows are used in both recipes, 
it may interest you to know of the new 
food marshmallows which are now being 
made especially for cooking purposes. 
They are not so sweet or so highly flav- 
ored as the others and blend better with 
other sweet ingredients. 
Marshmallow Teas.— Place unsweetened 
round wafers on a tin sheet. On each wafer 
place a marshmallow. Make a deep impres- 


sion in the center of each marshmallow and 
n each put %4 teaspoon butter. Place in 
moderate oven and leave yntil marshmallows 
spread and nearly cover crackers. Remove 
from oven, place a candied cherry on the top 
of each marshmallow and serve. 
Marshmallow Scotch Mallows.—One and 
two-thirds cups sugar, “% cup corn syrup, 


% cup water, 1% tablespoons butter, 1 table- 
spoon molasses, 4 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon 


vanilla, 60 marshmallows. 


Put sugar, corn syrup and water in sauce- 


pan, stir until dissolved, bring to boiling 
point and boil to 270 degrees Fahrenheit or 
until it is brittle when tried in cold water. 


Add butter and molasses, cook to 28 degrees 


eee 


or until it cracks in cold water, stirring to 
prevent burning. While stirring, move spoon 


over every part of bottom of the kettle. Re- 
move from fire, add salt and vanilla. Dip 
marshmallows, one at a time, in mixture, 


take out with two-tined fork, put on greased 
tin sheet. 


MRS. GLADYS WILLIAMS. 


Questions and Answers 


LEASE tell me what to do for my 
skin which is very greasy. 


For an oily skin, there is nothing bet- 
ter than an oatmeal bath. Tie up some 
uncooked oatmeal in an old handkerchief 
or piece of soft cheesecloth. Let it soak 
in the water for awhile, and then rub 
over the skin with this oatmeal bundle, 
just as if using soap. Oatmeal is won- 
derfully cleansing and good for the skin. 
For a greasy skin you must also give at- 
tention to your diet. Avoid greasy foods, 
but eat an abundance of fruits, green 
leafy vegetables and milk. Toilet waters 
wiped lightly over the face on absorbent 
cotton give a grateful sense of cleanli- 
Sleep with your windows wide 
open and take plenty of outdoor exercise. 

x * * 


ness, 


The wall paper in my living room has 
become soiled. Is there any way I can 
clean it? 

Yes, I think you will find it possible 
to clean your wall paper of dust and 
soot if you are willing to spend a good 
deal of time doing the work. 

Mix together 1 tablespoon salt, 1 tablespoon 
kerosene, 2 of vinegar, 2 of ammonia, % cup 
warm water and 1 cup flour. Cook together 
thoroughly, stirring constantly. Then knead 
until dough is smooth. Break into bits and 
rub soiled wall paper as if it were a rubber 
eraser. Be careful to go over every bit of 
the paper, or the result will be streaky. 

ad oe * 

Is it necessary for me to offer refresh- 
ments to those who call on me in the af- 
ternoon? I am a bride in a new neigh- 
borhood and have many callers. 








Our Pattern Department 

















2716—Frock With Slenderizing Lines.—The 
pattern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 3% 
yards of 44-inch material with 1% 
yards of 18-inch contrasting. 
271S—Simple and Smart—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 1% yards of 40-inch figured 
material with 2% yards of 3%-inch 
plain material and 2% yards of bind- 
ing. 
2792—Swagger Sports Frock.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 











42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 Yequires 2 yards of 54-inch bor- 
dered material with 4 yard of %- 
inch contrasting. 

2793—Sports Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 

2768—Girl’s Slip.—The pattern cuts in sizes 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of 40-inch material. 

2789—Child’s Combination. — The pattern 
cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
Size 4 requires 1 yard of %-inch 
material. 


Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted, allowing ten days or two 


weeks for pattern to reach you. 


Our new “Summer Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 


afternoon and evening wear during the summer. 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


pietese dressmaking lessons. 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 


It contains embroidery designs and 
Address Pattern 























No, not necessary, but the custom of 
offering those who call after four o'clock 
either hot or cold tea or an iced fruit 
drink and some simple cookies, wafers 
or something of the sort is charming 
and hospitable. Elaborate refreshments 
in the afternoon are in poor taste and 
there is no reason why you should serve 
anything at all if it is not convenient. 

. 

A neighbor tells me that it is not safe 
to cook acid foods in aluminum utensils. 
Will you kindly tell me whether this is 
so or not? 

Many housewives have hesitated to 
cook acid foods in aluminum because of 
an unfortunate rumor that the acid dis 
solved the metal and brought about re- 
sults harmful to health. Careful tests 
made by chemists, government experts 
and food authorities have proved that 
any kind of food may be cooked in alum- 
inum vessels-with perfect safety. 


FOR HAPPY BABIES | 
Kissing the Baby 


OF! the ‘itty, witty, teeny, baby! Let 
me kiss him!” said the neighbor’s 
daughter as she leaned over the go-cart 
and kissed the baby squarely on the 
mouth. 

Mrs. MacGregor looked around aston- 
ished. “Good gracious, Alice,” she said, 
‘please don’t kiss Baby on the mouth.” 

“Why,” said the child, “I think your 
baby’s lovely.” 

“All the more reason,” said the mother, 
“that we should want to protect the baby 
from sickness.” 

“IT wouldn’t make her sick,” said the 
child, a little sullenly. 

“Everyone has germs in the mouth,” 
said Mrs. MacGregor. “Sometimes they 
are dangerous germs but you are so well 
that they have not affected you. Baby 
may not be so fortunate. So why run 
the risk? I believe the privilege of kiss- 
ing the baby should be limited to the 
grown-up members of the family and 
only those who are healthy.” 

Just then a neighbor joined the pair 
and she laughed as she said, “Yes, and the 
feet, the forehead and the back of the 
neck are the safest places to kiss an in- 
fant. Just as sweet too,” she declared. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. MacGregor, 
“I’m glad you agree with me. Every 
person who is not ignorant of how easily 
germs are passed from one to the other 
and how rapidly they multiply knows 
that,” she added. 

“Yes,” said the neighbor, “and as soon 
as my children are old enough, they 
are taught to turn their heads or to run 
away when visitors attempt to kiss them.” 

“I have done even better than that,” 
Mrs. MacGregor observed as she started 
to move away. “I have gotten it thor- 
oughly into their heads that they must 
not kiss, but especially they must not play 
with or get near a person who has a 
cold.” 

“Wise woman,” commented her friend, 
‘Sf all parents did that doctors would 
have less to do.” 


SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 
Women Can Hold Their Own 


tT successful farming and espec- 
ially dairying is not confined entirely 
to man’s sphere of “superior activity” is 
demonstrated right here in Salem Coun- 
ty where two women conduct a big farm 
and dairy in a manner that not only re- 
flects credit on them but disproves the 
old belief that women cannot be as 
successful running a farm as managing 
a home. 


The Colson Dairy Farm is managed 
by two sisters, Miss Jessie and Miss 
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Sarah. The farm contains 220 acres. 
Both girls were born in the fine old 
house that was built 94 years ago. 


For several years before the death of 


Mr. Colson, the father, his health was 
not such as to permit his doing active 
work. The girls took over the entire 
management. They have been farming 


about 10 years. 

Miss Jessie and Miss Sarah raise po- 
tatoes, oats, corn, and hay. They 
milk and it is delivered to the consumer 
in the city under their name and label. 
They use tractors, trucks and other mod- 
ern machinery. Moreover they are happy, 
healthy and satisfied. 

CORA J. SHEPPARD. 


WHEN A FELLER’S SICK | 
Highly Seasoned Foods 


ENNY dear, what would vou like 

for your dinner today? Haven't 

you thought of something that you would 
like?” said his mother. 

“Maybe,” answered the child slowly 
“some fried ham with a lot of mustard 
on it would be good.” 

“Oh, dear child, that’s 
for you. Do think of something else. 

“Well, Mother some beef hash with 
some catsup on it.” 

“Child, child,” she exclaimed. “Don’t 
you know that even though you were 
well the pepper, vinegar, mustard and 
other spices would not be good for you.” 

“But why, Mother ?” 

“Because they irritate the very deli- 
cate lining of the stomach. You know 
how your hand looked when it was all 
inflamed. Well, the inside of the stom- 
ach of a child who takes too much highly 
seasoned food looks like that, only worse.” 

“But, Mother, why do grown people 
eat pepper and pickles then?” 

“Because, dear, they are older and 
therefore their stomach muscles are 
stronger, their resistance greater and the 
amount of pickle or other spices that 
they take is very small compared to the 
amount they eat. Besides a child enjoys 
his food better if it is plain, simple and 
wholesome. A little boy or girl who is 
over-stimulated in his body or his brain 
is not as nice as a ‘regular fellow,’ is he 
dear?” 

“No-o-o—,” he agreed. 

“T think I'll give you the hash you like, 
then a baked Irish potato and some 
spinach with a big lump of butter on it,” 
then she paused and smiled and _ said, 
“Oh, Benny, I have something for des- 
sert that is better for children or adults 
than any highly spiced food there is; a 
great heaping dish of peach ice cream.” 


THE MENDING BASKET 
Ways to Trim Underclothes 
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too highly spiced 

















HE day has come in which nothing | 


bulky, nothing stiff, and nothing 
gaudy must be used in the adornment of 
underwear. Everything soft and dainty 
is acceptable. The reason for this is that 
slimness is the vogue in figure and sheer- 
ness in fabric. The trimming must not 
increase nor curve the outlines of the 
wearer and no bizarre effect must detract 
from the intention of the fabric. 

Two sisters, twins they are. 
a rather good figure—all right, but noth- 
ing exceptional, you know. They have 
always had hats and dresses alike. Now 
that they are older, the mother and 
father give each an allowance and 
leave the question of underwear to them. 


so 


Jean loves the flamkoyant; Ellen, the 
dainty. Jean embroiders her under- 
clothes in pinks and blues that show 


through a thin dress and ruin its effect: 
Ellen uses embroidery, too, but it is the 
color of the garment it adorns. Jean 
cannot help getting the lace on a little 
full; Ellen’s lace insertion and medal- 
lions are flat. Jean likes a long ribbon 
with a big bow when pulled up; Ellen 
uses a tiny linen tape or self-colored 
narrow ribbon. And you should see the 
different effects, under the same dress 


when each goes down the street. 





Each has 








You would like your Fordson to start immediately, 


smoother and use less fuel. 
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run 


You gain these advantages when you install the famous Bosch High Ten 


sion Magneto and Bosch Governor. More than that, 


with a 


Bosch Govy- 


ernor on your Fordson, the throttle is adjusted automatic: illy with the 


slightest increase or decrease in the load. 


All sputtering or choking of the 


engine, because of too rapid opening or closing of the throttle is e liminated. 


A throttle control man is unnecessary when a 
used for Belt work. 


Plowing and all draw bar work is made 


Bosch Equipped Fordson is 


easier. 


Your ignition troubles are at an end when the precision built Bosch Magneto 


is puton your Fordson. 


Main Office and Works: 


Branches: New York Chicago Detroit 


No single piece of equipment can be added to your i 
Fordson which will give as much real satisfaction with economy of opera- 
tion as the Bosch High Tension Magneto and Fordson Governor attachment. 


Ask your dealer for complete information or write us. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


San Francisco 
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21] Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEB 


The Insured Watch 


Sold direct from 
the factory ata 
saving of 50%. 


OC 
ef 
DOWN! 


Only $1.00! The octanyy 8 ba 

easy mon payments 

get the famous Sradebakes 21 Jewel Watch—in- 

sured for a lifetime; 8 adjustments, including nent, 
itions— 






cold, Sn and 5 posi Wien 
new Cases in green gold, white gold or 
yellow gold a hem Latest thin models. 





















Chain Freet fo vimed sive resteoter: 

ing a beautiful Chain FREE! Quick shipments made from Kansas City or Pitts 
For FREE Book burgh office, or from nearest of these WITTE ware- 
Send today for won- houses: Albany, N. Y., Trenton, N. J., Bangor, Me., 
dorful Studebaker New York, N. Y., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., Atlan- 

dvance ta, Ga., New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., 

Watch Stylen and cur'$1.80 Denn Chet ! Denver, Colo., Minneapolis, Minn., Billings, Mont. 
WATCH co. 

eR Re on Addr ene, Inaans || | Witte Engine V Works = 

"MS alas 


To prove that this “super-pow- 
ered” one profit, light weight 
WITTE will save you one- 


half the time, labor and 
cost of any job on the place 
I want to send it to you on a 
30-day test at my risk. I guar- 
antee it to do the work of 3 
to 5 hired hands, 


Steve Than a Yeas to Pas 
Scrap the Old One — Pay a Little of it Down 


on the New WITTE. With my generous terms my en- 
yee pare! for its poll, Increases farm profits $500 to $1000 a year. 

ousands say the is ten years ah of any other make 
—simple and trouble-proof at rock bottom direct to you prices. 
Completely equipped with WICO Magneto, speed and power 
regulator and throttling govenor. All sizes 2 to 25 Horse Power. 

ree" me today for my big, new illustrated engine 
F book and full details of my guaranteed test offer. No 
obligation, absolutely Free. Or, ifinterested, ask for our a Log and 
Tree Saw, 3 in 1 Saw Rig or Pump Catalogs—Ed. H.W , Pres. 

















$356 Eewire bt 
2356 Witte Bl4- 


DOWN NOW--and no more 


payments until Oct. 1 and you can 
buy Any WITTE Engine Up to 10 H-P. 





Distillate or Gas, 


Yet Delivers 25 per 
cent or More Power — 


Cheapest to operate and guar- 
anteed for a life-time. No crank- 
ing required. Compact and easily 
moved. Double balanced fly- 
wheels with throttling governor 
that saves money. 50 New Feat- 
ures—Write Me Today— 
a postal will do—for my special 
Oct. ist CREDIT OFFER, 

itte Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

sy, Pittsburg. Pa. 


an Francisco, Calif.’ 
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Fit 


a 


4” Pillax File 





‘What BLACK 
DIAMOND 
FILES Will Do 


Piston Rings 


When piston rings need fitting 
—either on the gas engine of 
yourauto, tractor or power plant 
—use a BLACK DIAMOND 
4” Pillar File to fit the joints 
snugly at intersection. 
BLACK DIAMOND Flat Bas- 
tard File is equally good for 
all around machine work. 


Your hardware dealer is the 
man to supply you. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 
1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


Providence, R. !., U.S.A. 


Gas Engine 


A 


Owned and Operated by 














Buy FRICK 


Improved 


SAW MILLS 


—and you buy a durable Saw 


Mill—not trouble. You also buy 
service. 

Frick Mills are built of the very best 

materials, carefully inspected and test- 


ed, and known to be in proper work- 
ing order when leaving factory. 


We have a size of mill to meet every 
condition and power from the Fordson 
to large steam units. 


We supply complete outfits. 
your order. Incur one credit 
responsibility. 


FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Give us 
one 

















With no previous experience and 
with no cash investment you can 
parn $18.00 a day, and even more. 
How? Just by showing our beau 
tiful line of men’s underwear. A!l 


styles. All sizes. Nationally ad 
vertised for many years Famous 
drop-seat. Less than store prices 


Selling Outfit 
Absolutely FREE 
We pay big commissions to agents 
in advance. We give you every- 
thing you need to succeed—com- 
plete selling outfit with styles, 
materials, ete. All this is free to 
you if you write to us quickly. 


IMPERIAL UNDERWEAR CO. 
Dept. 160-GG, PIQUA, OHIO 

















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I saw your advertisement in 
The Farmer.” 


6 Million Gallons 
of Water! 


Mrs. Belle Gasener of Roundup, Montana, 
writes: “We purchased this engine July 19, 
1909 17 years agoJuly It has been the best 
pump engine in this part of Montana.” 


Based on the average Fuller & 
Johnson Farm Pump Engine in the 
field which runs 2 hours a day and 
pumps 500 gallons an hour, this en- 
gine, to date, could have pumped 









still going good. Experiences like 
these are common 
among our thousands 
of satisfied customers. 


This Fuller & Johnson 
Farm Pump Engine fits 
any pump. No belts or 
pulley required. 3 quarts 
of gas runs it 12to 15 ® 
hours. Pumps 100to 1000 & 
gallons an hour. Air 
cooled, can't freeze, 
won't overheat. Our 
bulletin 410 telle how 
easy it isto have plenty 
of fresh water. Write 
for it. Qe 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
Engine Specialists — Established 1840 
716 Palm St., Madison, Wis. 











Hatched \F 
Chicks Dr. S.B.Smit 


The more fresh air and oxygen supplied during in- 
cubation the stronger and healthier the chicks 
will be after they are hatched. Oxygen in incubation 
is an absolute necessity. More fresh air is going through 
the Smith Forced Draft incubator at all times than in 
any other type of incubator ever made. Correct mois- 
ture, scientifically and constantly supplied, is another 
important feature found only in the Smith 47,000 incu- 
bator. Strong, healthy eggs produce hot spots in most 
incubators just before hatching, causing chicks to die 
in the shell. This is practically eliminated in Dr. 
Smith’s principle of incubation. The quality of baby 
chicks hatched in a SMITH 47,000 forced draft incuba- 
tor is insured. Insist on SMITH HATCHED CHICKS. 


We'll gladly tell you where to obtain them. 
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With Smith-Hughes Students 
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N response to 
your request 
that I make some 
suggestion which 
may be of help 
to Southern farm 
boys in their 
struggle for suc- 
cess, let me say 
that as I write 
there lies open 
before me a volume of Emerson’s 








SEN. WM. E. BORAH 


Senator Borah Talks to Boys 


Self-Reliance and Application Emphasized in This Week’s Success Talk 


containing his marvelous essay on 
“Self-Reliance,” from which I quote: 
“Know thyself: every heart vibrates 
to that iron string. Nothing is sa- 
cred but the integrity of your own 
mind.” 


Let me add for myself this thought 
—that application is only another 
name for genius. There are few ob- 
stacles it may not surmount. 

WM. E. BORAT. 


Editor’s Note—Senator Borah’s message to our farm boys is exactly what they 


might have expected from him. 


—_self-reliance and intense application to the job at hand. 


In all the twenty years the American people have 


These qualities have given 


him the confidence and esteem of men who agree with him and equally of those who 


disagree with him, and farm boys may well study his example. 


Talk” will be by William Allen White. 


! 

| 

| 

| known him in the United States Senate, he has rigidly practiced what he here preaches 
| 

| 

| 

| 

(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service 


Next week’s “Success 


Copyrignt 1926 by Clarence Poe) 








Vocational Agriculture Has 
Helped Our Community 
Aare E who will take the trouble to 
= inve stigate can easily see how 
tional agriculture and home 
re helping our neighborhood. 


voca- 
economics 


Agriculture has helped the farmers in 
their work. Also it has helped them 
build up their land to make better yields. 
It has helped the community to raise bet 
ter fruit, and make very much more and 
it is surely much nicer. Why is it nicer? 
Simply because it has had the proper 
care, and the agriculture teacher is at 
the bottom of it. 





Agriculture has helped the community 
| to raise more corn and better corn and 
| higher yields of corn per acre. The ag- 
riculture teacher has helped one of our 
farmers to produce a variety of corn now 
recommended all over the South, and had 
it not been for vocational agriculture in 
the community the people would have 
had the “old timy” way yet. The whole 
‘ommunity has learned much more about 
poultry. And where did they learn more 
‘bout it? Of course a good agriculture 
teacher taught all of it to them. 


Well, the community is now learning 
more about cotton, and how to prevent 
the boll weevil from eating all of it and 
how to produce more per acre. Our ag- 
riculture teacher is a good one, His name 
is Prof. Frank M. Leaver, and he is try- 
ing to help the community as much as he 
can, and surely has given results. 

FRANKLIN V. KEITH. 

Richland County, S. C. 


Why I Like Agriculture 


THINK every boy in school should 

have a chance to take agriculture. It 
is the most interesting and useful study 
that is given in high school. We have 
two shops along with our course, one 
for making wooden material and the 
other for working with metals. 


Two years ago I did not know how to 
prune a tree or mix fertilizer, make 
spray materials and other useful things 
that every farm boy should know. We 
have done more than study books and 
bulletins. We go on field trips to carry 
out what has been studied and explained 
in the schoolroom. On our trips among 


the farmers we make spray mixtures, 
prune trees, mix fertilizer and build 
poultry houses. A few weeks ago we 


built a poultry house on a nearby farm. 
Recently we mixed some fertilizer for a 
farmer who did not know much about 
mixing fertilizer. Mr. V. B. Cooper, 
our teacher, takes great interest in every 
boy in the class and tries to help them 
along with anything that has been started 


Be 
Basa 
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HEYWOOD STEPHENSON 
Competing against more than 200 
Heywood won first place in judging dairy ani 
mals at the contest held in Blacksburg, Va., 
in the spring. He is a student in vocational 


boys, 


agriculture at the Franktown-Nassawadox 
High School. Mr. C. L. Wilkins is his 
structor. The team of which he was a mem- 


ber also won first place in dairy judging. His 
teammates ware Ernest Mapp Dunton and 
George T. Turner, Jr. 


at home. He makes visits often among 
the boys of the class. He helps solve the 
problems that come up before us in our 
projects. Last year I took Irish pota- 
toes and hogs for my projects. I have 
learned much about both of my projects 
through the agriculture class. 

I read The Progressive Farmer every 
week and find lots of material on the 
subjects which we take up in class and 
need on the farm. I hope every boy gets 
as much out of agriculture as I do. 

GEORGE McGILL. 

York County, S. C. 








SHIPPING A CARLOAD OF POULTRY FROM 
The students in vocational agriculture at Easley helped to produce and gather up the poultry. 
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The Dangerous House Fly 


How to Prevent and How to Destroy Him 
By F. M. REGISTER 


Health Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


“Else if thou wilt not let my people go, 
behold, I will send swarms of flies upon thee, 
and upon thy servants, and upon thy people, 
and into thy house; and the houses of the 
Egyptians shall be full of swarms of flies, 


and also the ground whereon they are.” 


LIES were the fourth plague brought 

on the Egyptians as a punishment for 
their treatment of the Lord's chosen 
people. The¥ have never been in 
abundance since that time, but they have 
been plentiful enough 
to be a great pest 
and in addition they 
have been great pur- 
of disease. 
They spread the 
germs of typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, 
acute bowel dis- 
eases, and other dan- 
gerous sicknesses. 


such 


veyors 
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Life History of the Fly 


HE house fly (there are many other 
kinds), or the Musca domestica, is 
sometimes also called “the typhoid fly.” 
The fly lays her eggs, usually about 120 
in number, ‘n some kind of filth, They 
greatly prefer horse stable manure, but 


DR 





DON’T LET THE DANGEROUS HOUSE 
FLY OVERSHADOW YOUR HOME 


they also lay their eggs in the filth of open 
Privies and in all kinds of refuse. They 
are not very choice except for the fact 
that they must have filth to breed in, live 
in, and live on. 

While they are very fond of cake, 
milk, and other delicacies of your table, 
they must have an appetizer—some kind 
of filth, preferably fecal matter. 

The female lays her eggs and these 
eggs in about eight hours hatch out lar- 
vae. These larvae pass through several 
other stages, the pupa and puparium, so 
that in about 10 days from the time the 
eggs are laid we have the finished prod- 
uct—the fly. 

Take one over-wintering female fly, 
laying 120 eggs at a time and beginning 
April 15—if all her prodigy should sur- 
vive and multiply at the same rate, there 
will be on September 10 a trillion and a 
half adult flies, one-half of which will 
Probably be females. This is almost un- 
believable but you can figure this for 
yourself. Of course, the above figures 
are based on the assumption that all 
eggs hatched and that all flies lived, 
which thank goodness, does not happen, 
| °r by the end of the summer we might 
surpass the Egyptian plague of flies. You 


see the importance of swatting, poison- 
ing and trapping flies. 


Habits of Flies 


LY Specks——On account of the fly's 


simple digestive tract, when flies eat 
germs, these germs pass through the 
digestive tract unchanged. Flies pass 


their excrement about 50 to 100 times in 
24 hours. A great many authorities say 
that the germs that pass through the fly 
are more dangerous than those they 
carry on their feet. 

Length of Life of a Fly—The average 
length of life of a fly is three to four 
weeks, but of course some flies live all 
through the winter in a more or less 
dormant state. 

Natural Enemies of Flies—Every 
cloud has a silver lining, and the silver 
lining to the fly situation is this: there 
are fly diseases that kill flies. I know 
that everybody has noticed that flies of- 
ten get rather scarce in midsummer. This 
is caused by some disease of the fly. 
There are parasites that get on flies and 
kill them just as lice do on larger ani- 
mals. Spiders, birds, and small animals 
are enemies to the fly. The house centi- 
pede, an insect with long hairy legs, is 
also an enemy to the fly. We also have 
the toad as a catcher of flies 


Six Ways to Fight Flies 
ERE are six ways to fight flies which, 
if carefully followed, will practically 

solve the problem :— 


1. Haul out stable manure at least once a 
week. The life cycle of a fly—from the time 


the egg is laid till the fly comes out— is 
about 10 days. Consequently if stables are 
cleaned out every day or at least every 


seven days and the manure spread on fields, 
we destroy practically all the flies that would 
hatch out in the stables. Stable manure can 
also be treated with sulphate of iron to kill 
eggs and maggots of flies; write your agri- 
cultural college about this. 

2. All garbage and trash should be burned, 
for flies will lay eggs in this material if 
they find nothing better. 

3. Privies should be made fly-tight or they 
will be another fly-breeding place. 

4. Flies may be poisoned in great numbers 
by formalin; use two tablespoonfuls of for- 
malin to a pint of water. Put this mixture in 
a large-mouth bottle and turn over a saucer 
and place where there are lots of flies. The 
mixture can be sweetened to make it more 
attractive to flies Large fly traps also aid 
in destroying many flies. 

5. Every stray fly entering the house should 
swatted at once. Keep a swatter hanging 
every room so they will be handy 

6. Above all, thoroughly screen your house. 
This is the only way to keep flies from your 
food and drink. 


“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


They can 


be 
in 














ELL, I just can’t help it. 

make all sorts of autymobiles, make 
’em purty and make ’em fast, but they 
ain't none of them that looks as good to 
me as a first-class 
wagon. So I reck- 
on you can soon see 
which ad in this pa- 
per I been porin’ 
over most. 

I can’t figure out 
what the fellow over 
there in one of the 
ads in this paper is 
doing with the red 
coat and red cap on. 

BILL CASPER _ I reckon he must be 
shuffer or whatever you call it for some 
rich man that’s particular about what 
kind of tires he uses. Maybe there is a 
difference in tires, 

When I seen by the ads in this paper 
something about colt light I had’ to look 
again, but I soon see it wasn’t about 
horses and colts. I saw Marthy a-look- 
ing that ad over two or three times so 
when I saw her go for a pencil and post- 
card I reckon I knowed what she was 
goin’ to do. Hopin’ you do the same, 

Yours, BILL CASPER. 
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NEW RACIN 
(BL Burtt For FORDSO 





BELLE CilTy 
NEW RACINE 


The Thresher For Your Fordson 
With the Belle City New Racine Thresher 
for the Fordson you not only do a better job 
of threshing but you thresh at just the right 
time to save all the grain, alfalfa, clover, 
beans or peanuts. 

These features many times have paid for a 
Belle City New Racine in one or two 
seasons. 

Be ready to get the utmost profit from this 
year’s grain crops. 


Sold only through Ford dealers 
catalog and information on our defer 


Belle City Manufacturing Company 


Racine Write Dept. Q-7 Wisconsin 





Write 
red purchase 


for illustrated 
plan 























TOBACCO 


Curing Furnace 


This is the only furnace of its kind on 
the market. Uses about one-half fuel 
as the old fashioned furnaces, reduces 











risk of fire to the minimum and will 
last for years and years Tobacco 
cured with this furnace brings to 
prices Hundreds of satisfied a Would farmers own any separator but a 
will teetify to ite efficiency Sharples if they knew the complete 
Write £ D Pe Fold truth about suction feed? 
r iv . . 
ite for Descriptive Folder The Sharples suction feed is the only 





separator that gets all the cream 
whether the separator turns fast, slow, 


PRICE GREATLY REDUCED on this 
furnace and no farmer can afford to 











be without one. It will make big or medium. 
money for you and pay for itself : ‘ 
within a short time. Write us today— That's because the milk is sucked up 
don’t put it off—it means money to into the bowl from below only as fast as 
you. it can skim absolutely clean 

The Sharples is the only suction-feed 


separator on the market. Ask for litera- 
ture PROVING suction-feed superiority 
over all other methods, and pointing out 
the dangers of cream losses in any grav- 
ity feed machine 


The Sharples Co., Inc. 
Dept. S-107B 
Finance Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 





JAS. W. CARR 


® No. 25th St., RICHMOND, VA. 

















Sweet Potato Growers 


Improved Purdom 
Steel Vine Cutter 


Beats 5 
cutting 


men 
vines 








~also the Sharples 


Guarantees? 


in, cu 
potatiges. pate & $2.50 extra Milker-the only SAFE 
we ae Maaemeee milker for your cows 


ASK WHY 















MEN WANTED 


fine equipment—real 


instructors— 
taken. Write for free fia ean at 


ance. Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville, 
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Quality Keeps It On Top 





ALL WOOD STOCK used in 
John Deere Wagons is air- 
Seasoned under cover in 
our yards at least two 


years. 
ALL GEAR STOCK is made 
oak and hickory. 


FULL -CLIPPED GEAR— 
double - braced front and 
rear. 

FIFTH - WHEEL BOLSTER 
PLATE — heavy malleable 
with corrugated coupling. 

EXTRA HEAVY SKEINS — 
special eee and dust- 
proof pattern. 

AXLES— selected hickory. 

TIRES—set hot under heavy 
pressure. Gauge assures 
proper 

— have large bell — 
take im full size of azle. 
Correctly set = axles by 
ye = of special machine 

ive proper pitch and 
pd -—the Jo Deere 
‘on tracks ——— 
and runs lighter 
other wagons. 











jo" DE Fr, 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY M 


ohn Deere Wagons are in good 

demand today just as they were 
forty years ago because they have 
“lived up” to every claim that has 
been made for them. 


The uniform quality of John 
Deere Wagons has been main- 
tained through the years. The 
John Deere organization controls 
the quality of every part and the 
paint as well. It has kept together 
a working force that has made 
wagon-making a life-time study— 
workers who take a personal pride 
in their good work. 


See this guaranteed wagon at your 
John Deere dealer's. Read the guaran 

tee on the tool ben. Write for itera litera- 
ture. Address John Deere, Moline, Ill., 
and ask for Folder RA- 535. 
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FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to The Progressive 
Parmer at $1 each and we will send you the p 
It will only take a few minutes to 


one year free. 
terest two of your friends—they will soon 
for it, and too, you will have saved $1 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 







High Grade Sterting Barber Ourfit 


Oi PRTSI.99 


Cuts, Lae Bete Semi —- 





you Action, Close Cutting, Steel Clippers. Pine 
Send oad ys Pay Postmen $1 = and ie ven n ~ _ 
not satisf return i c= purchase price will be 
retunded. STERLING NB100 BAL’ RE, MD. 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








CHICKS! 


oe” 25 


BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range 


Flocks Per 100 

Mixed Chicks $4 90 $ Ht? 00 ~ 
Ferris Strain White Leghorns % 50 4.50 8.00 7 S. C. White Leghorns.......... $8.08 
Basom's Brown Leghorns . 2.50 4.50 8.00 S. C. Brown Leghorns.......... 8.00 
Parks Strain Barred Rocks . 3.00 5.50 10.00 ene 10.00 
Basom’s Rhode Island Reds 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Marcy Srain "Terses ‘Black Giants. 5.00 10.¢ 00 = 28.00 S. Cc. Rhode Island Reds........10.00 

100% live delivery guaranteed; money refunded for Broilers or Mixed Chix.........7.00 
all dead chicks when received Reference, “hi ‘hfleld | Special Prices 3 00 and tel =. 100% Prepaid 
Bank. safe delivery guar 

JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. Address: J. N. 





BABY CHICKS 


100 1000 
rs 30 430 $ 8.00 $38.00 bh ed 
5.5 10.00 48:00 95.00 


8 : 3.00 
Rhode Island Reds” 


NACE, Richfield Pa., Box 61 





HIGH GRADE C 


Heavy laying strains. Postpaid, per 100 
Rocks, Reds, Anc. $10. Orpe., Wyan., $11: 


Leghorns $9. 
. Brahma 











| will be held this year 
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THE WORLD’S CHAMPION SENIOR TWO-YEAR-OLD JERSEY — BLUE FOX’S 


EMINENT QUEEN— 

Read the story on page 2 of how she 

butterfat in 305 days. She is the only 
for milk production. 


—AND A SOUTHERN PRODUC 


roduced 11,348 pounds milk ni 642.16 pounds 
ersey in 


the South to hold a world’s record 


In the Poultry Yard 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor The Progressive Farmer 


Baby Chick Hatcherymen 
Meet August 3 to 6 


HE 12th annual convention of the 
International Baby Chick Association 
at West Baden, 
Indiana, August 3 to 6. Hatcherymen 
from the United States and Canada will 
gather to discuss and hear discussed 
proved methods and the latest scientific 
discoveries concerning the producing and 
handling of baby chicks. 

association not only 


Officers of the 


| urge all members to be present but also, 


| tional 


3.00 5 3 10.00 48.00 a8. 00 | $15. Asst. $7; Large Asst. $9. Live delivery. Catalog 
Sil. Laced Wyandottes. 3.50 6.50 12.00 55.00 ... Free. DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Brenham, Tex 
Heavy Mixed Chicks.. 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 90.00 yes _ 
Assorted Chicks 2.50 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
Light Mixed Chicks... 2.25 400 7.00 33.00 65.00 CHICKS 8. C. Buff Leghorns: $3.00, 100. Barred 
100% live delivery = aranteed A. a: can order from ad - ks: $10.00, 100 Reds: $11.00, 100. 
rite for circul Whit «Ks 2.00, 100. Light mixed: $7.00, 100. | 
The Richfield Seniors, Box ‘166, Richfield, Pa. | HM - 03 0 A 
1 good chix and 100% live delivery guaranteed 









We take the risk. 100% live 
delivery. Purebred high qual 


ity chicks from flocks selected and culled by 


expert judge. All leading breeds 


Write for prices and big illustrated Catalog 





Jacob Niemond, Box 7, McAlisterville, 


Pa. 











PUREBRED POULTRY 








LEGHORNS 








profitably let 


We ship C. O. D. One dollar down and pay aaa | 
postman the rest after you get chicks. | WHITE LEGHORN ee a nea 
Write Today Now Half Price 7: Pullets. Also Hatching 


Kentucky Matehery, 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock 


years. Winners at 16 egg contests. 





priee bulletin free. I ship C oO Dd., 


esz bred 26 
Catalog and special 








guarantee satisfaction. | 


Ch icks That Gr A; - at uy | GEO. B. FERRIS. 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
4 elivery te your 

White Leghorns ............ $2. TURKEYS 

Barred Rocks ..... : 


Rhode tsiand Reds . 
Mixed Chicks 

PINECREST POULTRY FARM 
Herbert Miller, Prop. 





oo 6.00 37.5 
HATCHERY 
Richfield, Penna. 


home with the chickens. 





BABY oereo 090 weekly Postpaid per 


with these turkeys that do not wilt and 





Narragansett Turkey Book Free 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs at 
It tells how to get started 
droop and 
sleep and die, but grow and feather up and fatten from 


- 10. Ss. White, Ruff and Brown Leghorns, the day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable re- 
4» soesess, $10. Barred and White Rocks, R. | sults with turkeys all over the U. S. Interesting 
LR +S, Buff » ite Wyan- | pamphlet of instructive “turkey talk” free to farm- 
: flottes, 3. Mix- | ers. Address, 
ot. $8. Weary Mixed. $10.90. Free Catalog. BURNS W. BEALL 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 11, pense Onie | R. F. D. 10, CAVE CITY, KY. 
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the Jnternational Baby 
Chick News, official organ of the 
ciation, “any honest, reliable hatchery- 
man who wants to work with his fellows 
in building up and protecting the chick 
industry.” 


as expressed in 


aSso- 


Over 60 poultry authorities, practical 
poultrymen, and hatcherymen who really 
know their business and can tell about it, 
will speak. Here are a few of the many 
topics to be discussed :-— 

“Feed and Care of Baby Chicks”; “White 
Diarrhea, How to Control”; “Regulating the 
Quality of the Egg Supply”; “How to Build 
Up a Breeding Flock for a Hatchery”; “What 
Accrediting Has Meant in My State’; “Im- 
proving Incubator Hatches’; “Shipment of 
Chicks by Parcel Post and Express’; ‘‘Im- 
proving the Community Hatchery Product.” 

Hatcherymen who wish to know more 
about the convention should write Reese 
V. Hicks, Managing-Director, Interna- 
Baby Chick Association, 207 Ter- 
minal Trust Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Self-Feeders for Chickens 


ITH farm 


harder to 


labor hard to get and 
keep, poultrymen can 
the chickens feed them- 
selves from a hopper. 


“Put the grain, mash, oyster shells, 
water, and anything else you feed in 
hoppers, keep them filled, and don’t 
worry,” writes G. S. Vickers, poultry 
extension specialist at the Ohio State 
University, in a monthly letter to 1,100 


farm flock owners who are keeping rec- 
ords in cooperation with the university. 


“Hopper-feeding is one labor-saver,” 
Mr. Vickers continues. “It gives good 
results. But be sure the hoppers are in 
cool, shady places and protected from 
rain so that no wet, moldy feed is be- 
fore the chickens. 

“Milk is the. one article of feed that 
will help more than any others to keep 
your birds in production. 


= - 
* oy 


“Of course, hens will continue to pro- 
duce in the summer just so long as they 
continue to eat large amounts of mash. 
At this time many birds cease to eat 
enough to keep them in _ production. 
Some means of keeping up the mash 
consumption must be used. The two 
most popular methods are (1) confine- 
ment until noon with little or no grain, 
and (2) feeding of moist mash, usually 
at noon.” 


as 
The World’s News: 
ly Review 

(Concluded from page 5) 


A Month- 


he advanced a very large sum in the in- 
terest of one of the candidates for the 
Republican nomination for Governor 
When queried about his motive, Grundy 
said, quite candidly, that for fifty years 
manufacturing companies have been ex- 
empt from taxation in Pennsylvania; 
and that the opposing candidate for 
Governor was known to favor laying a 
tax on manufacturers.” 

Before us, too, lies the latest issue of 
the Youth’s Companion in which a farm 
boy says :— 

“In this part of the country if a manu- 
facturing concern comes to town and 
starts a business, it is often exempted 
from taxation for a term of years; but 
if a boy stays on the farm and tries to 
build a house for himself or otherwise 
improves things, he is taxed higher.” 

The whole rural problem, in our opin- 
ion, is really nothing else than just get- 
ting a square deal for agriculture. And 
in the main, we believe that result can 
best be achieved, not by striving to get 
some special privilege to offset those 
given other classes, but by rrr 
squarely on a platform of “equal righ : 
to all and special privileges to none.” 


“82 @ & 


N ORDER that top-working of pecans 
such as shown on page 3, may be 
properly done, the North Carolina pe- 
can planting campaign is being followed 
by a pecan top-working campaign. Full 
information about this campaign will De 
furnished by any North Carolina coun 
agent, or may be secured by writing to 
H. M. Curran, Department of Agricul- 


ture, Raleigh, N. C., or W. N. Roper. 
Secretary of North Carolina Pecan 
Growers’ Society, Raleigh, N. C. This 


should be done at once in order that the 
trees may be so headed back now as to 
have wood to bud on in June or July. 
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ns - (17) 765 


Farmers Exchange 


And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 











OATS Resietced Guesnews, r placed Holsteins. . Dry 
- mi or calves. one Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
Choice Appler and Fulghum new crop eeed Oats. For Sale.—Berkshire, Poland China and Duroo 


:) r. 
finer Win. P, Wannameher, i. Matthews, B.C. pigs, 8 weeks old. $7.00 each, Fair Hill Stock Farm 
: : a echums River, Va. 
RYE First cross Poland China-Duroc shoats, four months 
Abruzzi Rye.—Carolina’s largest shipper booking or- old, eight fifty each. From registered stock. Joseph 
ders now for August delivery. H. 8. MelIntosh, Page, Marietta, N. C. 
Hayesville, N. C. Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Sows bred 


WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES for fall farrowing, and spring pigs, male or female, 

















































































































































































































_ at reasonable prices. Also a few Guernsey bull calves. 
This is CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- . ow 5 : ; Dest tas . : 
ering North “Garcline, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other aa aml, S, ‘adh 4 em See De ben sietearep Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. ‘The following table shows rates per word for advertising in to be in my 1927 seed catalogue. J. Palmer Schoch- DOGS 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. Also rates ler, Rusk, Texas, Fine tecistered Collie 7 - 
for LIVDSTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: : : MISCELLANEOUS SEED eunxiie $3 00 ca. bgt lg a. n., ~i,, 00; 
Circulation—|States Covered— Farmers Exohange—| Livestock DIsplay—= ; —— - a + 
Carolinas-Virginia.] 120,000 gee) eee 8 cents per word 4.90 per inch New crop Mammoth Yellow and Biloxi seed Soy- eg FN wrens —_ | a m- 
Mississippi Valley. . 135,000 Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky. 8 cents per word 5.60 per inch beans; Whippoorwill, Unknown and Brabham Peas. eis’ Burkeville Va gains. ee lan en- 
Georgia-Alabama. . 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Eee vvsrecse4 6 cents per word 4.20 per ineh rie for prices. J. H. Parker & Co., New Bern, — J : 
, Sp eee 120,000 Texas ane S eS Bic cccccses Bp per word Ba per 4 J are c female English Setter pups. 3 months 
| four editions.._|__475.000__|_...... etiverrrrerrrs: 27 cents per word 20_per_inch old, $15.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. E 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. Hall. Mechums River, Va. 
Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. POULTRY AND EGGS o L-4 Dupe. reo-tourtne Llewellyn, one-fourth 
$10; males $15. 0D. Thompson, Ru i Mebaue, 
Millions Fine Plan Tomatoes, Collards: ° Pan! . . SL, . 4, e, 
T5e, M00. eho See Satisfaction guaranteed BABY CHICKS N.C. 
WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE Rey. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters. Va Shinn Chicks are better. Leading breeds. $7.40, Best breed of Coon Hounds; genuine tree stock 
—_— Cabbage and Collard plants, postpaid. $1.50 thou- 100 = wee book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- Pugeeee 08, pole. Farenss caught over $300 - 
- sand, 25¢ hundred. Tomato and Lettuce plants, 50c top, issour ; ‘ ast season. eference. Guaranteed. 
Sg org gt — ah ae ee bendred, $2.60 tnomend. _W_B_ lee, Bewsn, N.C. “Goo Guide ise GO.G0 asved Tock, oda, 2: % Slam, Sootisrilic, Va. 
=. C. Ju Rey Ss on. Cabbage and Collard a 300, see; English Leg shores. Buff Orpingtons. ce live de- 
500, %,) 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. 5,000, $4.50. expressed. livery. Ozark Farms, Westphalia, o 
Barn equipment, dairy supplies, dairy house and 3 ‘ Le mee « . : 
comes equipment, boilers, pumps and water sys- 24-hour service. Batista tion guaranteed. R, J. Coun- Trail’s End purebred chicks now $9.95 per hundred. MISCELLANEOUS 
tems. 8. O. Rich, Mocksville, N. C. Leghorns, Rocks, and Reds mmediate shipment. 
Millions Cabbage plants. all leading varieties: 5,000, Write Trail’s Bnd Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
$4.50; 10,000, $8.00 f.0.t >. ae Set plants now for PLIES 
. . . = a « Chicks 8c up C. O. D., delivery guaranteed. Write »- -s > ca ae 
[FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | itin"yitir.sPinst” sia mow: italian ay se Hg yn MaMa Pat 
year after year. . > uver, i) McAlister- : - ’ 
Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants 50 acres now ville, Pa. . Gnd, Decarhonioey “en Zour carturetr Use ong at 
MARYLAND ready. We grow ones can ae tm Accredited Chicks.—Low cut prices on 12 leading times I will refund your money. Send money order 
For Sale——Delmarvia Basten Shore Poultry Farm. -%ize order. Price $1-00 per, thousan jominion varieties. Backed by fourteen years’ reputation for for $4.00 or I will mail C. 0. D. If you are not 
110 acres; bungalow, garage, barn, modern poultzy Fiant_ Company. Franklin, va quality and satisfaction. Catalog free. Booth Hatch- satisfied write for further information. W. D. Cox, 
sant 1,500 chickens, incubators, brooders. in- Cabbage and Collard plants for summer and wr ery. Box 550, Clinton, Mo. Distributor, 115 N. Person. St., Raleigh, N. C. 
gid. ¢ Must ences, 3.000. Bor 62 Princess ging poe, Toe: 0,’ 1,000 S30, potpal egchicks tree from white dlarthea, “Tails Bnd S07 BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 
‘ -4 ~ ~ ; , Cc reed 
VIRGINIA Titeweter lant _¢ o.._ Franklin, Ve SE with lop combs. acknowledged and gearenteed world’s mi Re _ 1, $1.00; 6, $4.50. Sam 
’ s Cal e, Tomato, Collar ants, standa createst er ' custom ti - . G 
Best bargains in Virginia farms on good terms; Beg $1.00 per thousand ona: $1.50 prepaid. monials. “ Parks’ and Thompson's’ mane wen'e hed Choice eo Comb Honey.—One ten-pound pail 
any size and price. J. R. Elam, Scottsville. Va. Cauliflower, Snowball, Veitches Autumn, $2.00 collect, chicks. Write for new low prices, literature, cer- $2.00; six $10.00. J. O. Hallman, Helena, Ga. 
Bargains in farms. near a Good improve- 5a,50 Geared. Corea guaranteed. J. T. Coun- > lg guarantee (that Le i End — ony “Ttalian B oan Big, = ae 
ments, nice location and rms. Kerrey Land cil Sons ranklin va. purebr strong, vigorous, and healthy, cull an - righ alian queens, g00' 
Corporation, 247 Arcade Building. Norfolk. Va. Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants ready. 25c, ‘mspected by one of the most experienced and oldest gues pred fer be we None better at any price. 
Ideal stock and dairy farm. Fertile, rolling land 100: 300. 50c: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, prepaid. Ex- Doultryman in the United States), accompanies ship- a! a 75 1 = to 49, 65c each; 50 or more, 
Fine 12 room brick dwelling, ntrancing surround. press collect, $1. 00 thousand; 5,000, 50; 106,000, Ment. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. Bag, — action guaranteed. York Bee Com- 
ings. 285 acres. $35,000. Frank Puryear, Orange, $7.50. Prompt shipments. Farmers’ Supply Company, ANCONAS ee 
Virginia. Franklin, Va. BEAN H HARVESTER 
. . Sheppard strain Single Comb Ancona lets and —___—_— = 
Northern Virginia estates, country homes, stock and Millions Cabbage and Le og ao ‘toe 4 Se cockerels, March and April hatched, $1.00 Ry F. A. Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 
dairy farms, convenient to Washington, D. C. Natu- late and early varieties: 300, 75; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. (no 2 Hick best Bean Harvester in the world. Hardy & Ne 
fal blue grass section, Let us know what you want. postpaid; 10,000, $10.00; 50,000, ‘$40.00, express. Good Taig, Rt. 2, Hickory, N.C. stuitinticdineacae San, Lae Th a ardy ewsom, 
Buell Farm Agency, Realtors, Herndon, Fairfax Co., =. ag honest deal Ideal Plant Company, LEGHORNS | - BUSINESS PPOR 
‘ranklin, a. 
Virginia. . = White and Buff Leghorn cockerels, 8 weeks old o ° TUNITIES 
For Sale.—A highly improved farm_ of 320 acres, Cabbage plants, Flat Dutch, Wakefields, Succession ¢959 Sam Cook, Ellenboro, N. C I will rent or sell on liberal terms to responsible 
situated on the Virginia side of the Potomac River, and Ballhead, for fall cabbage set plants July and i co TWh - j parties my up-to-date Grocery and Meat Market, lo- 
16 miles from Washington, D. C., one of the best August. 100, 40c; 300, The; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, Hollywood White Leghorns.—Laying yearling bene cated in the heart of Ocean View, where all the new 
markets in the United States. Lands yield 60 to 75 postpaid. $1.00 thousand charges collect. East Vir- Ete 24 weeks pullets, $1.50 each up rompt improvements are to be made. Will sell stock and 
bushels of corn and 30 to 35 bushels of wheat at ginia Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. Steen lange or small lots, R. BE. Sandy, Stuarts fyitres and buildings separate, if desired oe Worth 
acre. 35 acres in blue grass, 200 acres in cultiva- . Coll I l! leading investigating; good reason for selling; owner has run 
tion, balance in timber. All under good fence. Two ae age nae te i amen can Tancred baby chicks, hatching eggs. Stock bought this business for the past ten yeare. For further 
deep wells. Four good houses, with running water rop 0 Se: 5 0 1.50, direct from Tancred White Leghorn Farms. Certifi- information write or phone 216 0. V. A. W. Law- 
early fall crop: 300, T5c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $ ; 
and all necessary outbuildings. Two hay barracks, b il or express prepaid: $1.00 per thousand char cate of guarantee furnished, Trail’s End Poultry rence, 134 Ocean View Ave., O. V. Station, Norfolk, 
barn, machinery sheds, up-to-date hog houses, 150 po Baers Riverside Pent Farm, Franklin, Va. 8e9 Farm, Gordonsville, Va. Virginia. 








ton silo. Main residence seven rooms, bath, hot .and ee ee ee one a 100 Ferris strain White Leghorn Kerels (March CALCIUM ARSENATE 










































































































































































































































































































































































cold water. Combination garage, stable, meat house and Cabbage plants, . " 
ertese thay This farm must be seen to be ap- ter heading: 100, 30c; 300, 70c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, petene). So. ee Lewtheg ant Deine a 100 
preciated. Offered on account of bad health. If $1.50; prepaid. Ruby King Sweet Pepper: 100, 40c ort, N. Cc Ww. E Fr ie a ong ong ge Bingle drums, $8.50: 10 
interested write for price. R. N. Wrenn, Reali Ee- 300, $1.00; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00; prepaid. —Satis- | N. . & ‘odrie. drum lots, $8.00. Check with order. Lewis Seed Co., 
tate, Herndon, Va. faction always.| Cedar Hill Plant Co., Franklin, Va. al preit's Rd 307 egg strain White Leghorn baby Memphis, Tenn. oe 
: ~. chicks, hatching eggs. Certificate of guarantee fur- STER 
OTHER STATES ote Cabba Fg gy Og yy nished. ‘They ee. been acknowledred! and guaran CORN HARVESTER 
wi ; G ; tr red and. Tomato plants: 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; eed world’s greatest layers. arge Leghorns, lop Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
ee = Sy, SB 1,000, $2.50, postpaid. Collect: 10,000, $12.50. Prompt Combs, layers of large white eges. Trail’s End Poul- $25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
Commerce, Quitman, Ga. shipments. Old Dominion Plant’ Co., Franklin, Va. ‘Y¥. Farm, Gordonsville, Va. a showing pictures of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kans 
108 acres, bettom and upland; two dwellings, out- Cabbese, Cottards and Tomato plants, all leading RHODE ISLAND REDS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
buildings, pastures; watered. 25 per acre. 8S. A. varieties grown in xie, early and late; immediate ~ a j “ eater nate eee 
Ceude! lock, New Albany, Miss. : Sener ; ~ gy pesruateea: $1.00 Pie | ———. ebe bat aues Dae . o's a | senenite take chectes wills letrning to, write, ait 
r - postage’ and express charges collect; safe delivery any eato ; 00" : ? 
o- “ollewing PEODERy mash be eel: BO ecres of nlace in Dixieland. The Dixie Plant Co., Franklin, a in ee “. . SE Raltor™ Kiddie Page Atlanta, G i — a Stevens, 
pert, " s i ode Isls ~] é 5.00; u¢ e anta > 
land; six hundred cleared and in high state of culti- eee. pullets, $1.50 ta $2.00, Direct trom prise winners. fe. ournal. . 
vation. Very productive tobacco, cottton, corn, pota- Cabbage plants for fall and winter heading. Early yrs WwW. T. White. Wacha reague, Va PATENTS 
toes and peanuts. Beautiful home in sight of Ocilla, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, late Flat Dutch and = —— —~—— : se. _ . . Fg oe. 
county seat of Irwin County. Climate and health Ballhead: 300, 70c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. TWO OR MORE BREEDS i Patents — “Write ‘8: P Fishburne, fa South Caro- 
unsurpassed. Churches, schools and society are the Over 5,000 lots, $1.00 per thousand, express collect. Pull nean), gisterec atent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bidg., 
best. Five acres bearing paper shelled pecans, peaches, If you want prompt shipments and good plants order a.) ee RA" ag Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
pears, grapes, figs, and plums, Lawn, shrubbery and from us. V. C. Lankford & Sons, Franklin, Va. 7 Patent-S Valuable t ‘ 
flowers. Ten tenant houses ail full of good labor. Million Cabbage Plants.—Late Flat Dutch, Ballhead, Farm, Columbia, 6. - —_________________ see king largest. deserved — ehite Loser yrs 
ol Co aw aa a, ane Jersey and Charleston Wakefield ; Matchlow oz and Steno PEA FOWL 761 F St., Washington, D. C. Established 1869, 
e ° 2 t nts: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, 1,000, pra 
Seeutitul R.. 5 gy Fo fifty ‘oveunt "sh. $1.10: prepaid. Ten thousand, $12.50, charaes collect. —Peatee® wanted. un W. Bags. Route Bamea. Ve SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
aia —- eer ae. eth deduct ten thousand Also Ruby King Peppers: 100, 40c; 500, $1.75; 1,000, POULTRY SUPPLIES Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
inte bare a pan ly i | En oh. tn | hed —,.. age sg guaranteed Hollywood Taylor's Creek Fish Meal for poultry. Sample, for. You a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
esand at signing of deed. Address: << ‘R. Squires, = —— =—_— mula, price, write J. P. Betts, Beaufort, N. € lotte Barber College, Charlotte, c. 
Ocilla, Ga Vegetable Plants.—Grown and sold by Reliable 5 . ~ TOBACCO 
. growers. Satisfaction, good order delivery guaran- 
teed Cabbage, srt. ‘Couards 500, $1 00: 1,000, LIVESTOCK : Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best red leat chew- 
fi Cauliflower, Barly Snow ng, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking, 20c y 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED race ed Te ted King Pepper: ge. $1.3: Dick Chandler, Sharon, Tenn. ae — 
500, -75; 1,000, 00, express or mail prepaid. rs ( ‘ i » _ ————— 
Wanted.—Position as working superintendent on R¢liable Piant Co., Franklin, Va. al ee et tee ee co postpaid igs Susrentoed , beet jong, red leat 
livestock farm. Address P. O. Box 171, Boykins, Va. Wakefields. Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Market, Suc BERKSHIRES Homer’ Prince Sharon 4 aaa = = 
Wanted.—Connection with dairy or chicken farm, $osslon, Ballhead  Cahbase oe a “Tacue Gaea ae a: bi tar ee 
ic; 500, B5c .25, postpaid; express, Big type. J : - ‘obacco § postpaic guaranteed ; x red leaf: finest 
y man of experience. Address Box 159, Rocky Mount. = a9 and over. 90c per thousand. Ruby King Pep. Bak {a A a iad Graves, American National 4.) chewing, 5 pounds $1.50: 10, $2.75; best smok- 
per: 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00, postpaid; ing, 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 
CToune “inanacement of cA a express $2. 50. Tomatons. Collards, same as cabbage. CHESTER WHITES *" Fobaceo.__Red “Jeaf, hand picked, mild and week: 
s e ma of poultry e Guaranteed gi plants, good number or money back. a <— . . 
N.C , , vester Whites.—Best breeding; service boars $40; direct from producer, prepaid: chewing, 10 pounds 
é Address F. Lykes, Box 1877, Asheville, a wwe Pa ct a vs - boar pigs $15. J. J. Roberson & Sons, Jamesville, $2.75; 5, $1.50. Smoking: 10, $2.00; 5, $1.10. Qual- 
million fine spring ¢ m Cabbage plants; Copen- Cc ity guaranteed. O. D. Collier (Agent), Martin, Tenn. 
hagen Market, Wakefield, Succession, Ballhead, Fiat Every breeder in our herd Chester Whites sired by Reference, Bradstreet. 
PLANTS Daten. = TSe; 500. Pe: 1.000, $1.75, postpaid. national or international grand champions. Write for TREE KILLER 
ixpress charges collect: 5,000, $5.00. Tomato plants, information about this meritorious breed and our 
— —— sasha fake afte s etait: tht: trios owsy Hoow ‘Ranch, Purr, im. Ror Ko Baek to Kil 100 tres, FEB Boro 
AGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO fh. $34.06 cash Pro — —————= Co., Jonestown, Mis 
0,000, $15. , mpt shipments and satisfac- ~ DUROC- JERSEYS 
ea Nur, Winton, RC Pranlin Vee gare erriee, foams, red cil aad ies, 3. F AGENTS WANTED 
: Xan r 
yc nbbage and Collard plants: 3-0 1.000, postpaid. waver million ay, hd ready for prompt ship- ——— 3 . << —— “spring a vigs, $15.00 
ar Plant Co., V Y, ment. Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Successio: bs erse, + 
TT —— 7 oa aaa Cabb: Tanta $190, Fiat Dutch, Copenhagen Market and Danish Balihead to $25.00. J. J. Roberson & Sons, Jamesville, N. C. Saleamen Wanted.—Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hick- 
Seorxin Fiant 35, > age Dp , *. pe og anon — ba | and | oe ed Tomato Pedigreed Durocs at $15.00, farrowed Apeil 19. ory, N. C. a I , 
Farm, Bax plants, < per thousand collect. Special prices on 7 alc ‘ted { _ ~~ 
Cabbage tor, omnener ond fait heading $1 per 1.000. lare quantities. Snowball | Cauliflower, $3.50 per —— county agent b= vy Wie > ?: seaeatten Sage 7 Sole. —Aavats wanted. Concord 
J. Coune nm, Fran a thousand collect. Satisfaction guaranteed; we are  Garne : aa : ‘ pene ab ae 
peril! Reading Cabbage plants: 1.000. $h50, post- going to stay in the plant business, Bvergreon Farms, Sone. ae. aaaEx Fruit Tree Salesmen @Vanted.—Tiberal cash com- 
y . Murray, Catawba, N. C. : : : mission paid promptly. Howard-Hickory Nursery, 
i cate plants, all varieties: 300, $1.00; prepaid. — 2 a oe + pl ape en late Full bleed Essex Digs. bred gilts and, ae boars Hickory, N. C. . 
$2 JF. setting abbage ‘openhagen ari akeflelds. 1 Sasex St Farm, L. M Prop., = free 6s 
¥. Zee, Newwe, N.C. Succession, Flat Dutch and Danish Ballhead: 35c, 100: Autryvilie, N.C. 5: Get our free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
1 calant: plans white oe cabbage variety): 500. $1: 800, 15c:'500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, prepaid; express —————-—_ one specialtien we endertully profitable." LaDerma 
post: b. Morris Son. Maxton, ollect: 5,000, $5.00. Tomato and Collard plants POLAND-CHINAS 9. . , 
N.C 5,000, -00, . -* 
same price. We are the oldest and largest grower in tedford Stock Farms. Lynchbv Va. t Bankrupt and Rummage Sales—Make $50.00 dally. 
sainna plants, $1.90 per 1,000, c. 0. D Dost age. me. ae. pine must awed you 4 . sosition to rane dies ¥ akieadent it pts aan Gheene We start you, furnishing everything. Distributors, 
Nn, ree ee eee Paes Pa yee as hee dey, = . P Counellt Company, “Prantn, Va yor. fosters Send for_price list. Al guaranteed. — 2 2k - ~ 
"’ - - Registered Rig Roned Polend China pigs, the kind We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
“Cal 1 Tomato, Collard plants, $1.25 per 1,000, ~ that makes 1,000 pound sows and 1,200 pound boars. perfumes. totter goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
meld: $1.00 express. Maple Grove Farms, Frank- al __ FLOWERS Buy now from the home of the champions at the big nation Co., Dept. 2520, ‘St. Louis. 
. 4 Large Ferns. two for 25 cents. A. FE. Harleston fairs Guaranteed. M. O. Wall, Yuma@- Tenn " “a a Gee diuaad” ease Te le 
— : We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
Cabbage plants: $1.00, 1,000. Tomatoes $1.00. Pep- Box_ 37. McClellanville, 8. C. E introduce our Soap and Washing Powd B 
bers $2.00. Good plants. Quitman Plant Co., Quit- > ABERDEEN-ANGUS Cc D. on Pho amin Palle W. finan 
man. Ga prees, imported from England by the Hubert Bulb Co., Young bullg for sale. Write Gaylord W. Wrench, on 
Flat Dutch, Succession and Wakefield Cabbage “of Portsmouth, Va. Write for prices and samples. Draper, N. ao oe bh re A an hour. Sell Mendets. .« 
Bani: $1'50, 1.008, postpaid. Bureka Parm, Clare- A. 8" Seoley. Cradock, “Portsmouth, Va. HOLSTEINS patent, patch for fnstantly, mending leaks, in oll Bien: 
1 . ee la Tf os 4 
Qa i NURSERY STOCK Holsteins —Ragintered heifers and ball calves Amer. 701. Amsterdam, N 
Pepper $2.00, Prompt shipment. W. W. Williams. ica’s best breeding. For age and price write Sullins Agents.—$72 a week. Dri-Klean-It makes your car 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. (, oa, Vv 
Franklin, Va. Contuea De 5c bs “lege, Bristol, a. look like new. Removes mud, dirt, dust. No soap 
Gabbare, Collards, Tomatoes and Perper plants nt Anion. “FR-t. -- ew Registered Holstein bull calf from elght-gallon dam, 0” Water used. Free sample. American A 
paid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Thomasville ome z Get our free “Pecan getalogne ee buying trees. Flinn Seow Por pomnd sire. $100.00. Write Aspen ©9.. Desk 487. Cincinnatt, Ohio. 
e.. Thomasville, Ga. ass Pecan Company, Lumberton c arm ilford, Va. Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
hari Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large ey ay Fruit and Ornamental Trees and help “make the world 
ie ani tones Nang 43250, P000 prepaid, J, stock. Rest varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want GOATS mace ‘ultigl and becutlal "Auk tur ape tomo te 
ico an ato plants: $2.50, 1,000, prepaid. J. F.  —————__—_______~ - alee 5 
zene, Newton, N. C, ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Coneord, Ga. Milk Goats. Moorkiurst Farm, Irvington, Ala, ee eee — we ree. ue 
orto Ries Swi Potat : $1.50 ; Peach and Apple Trees.—Greatly reduced prices di- an ; Rew Bousesc’ cea + alliance 
Mailed $1.25 oR get I olor Crow's rect to planters, Pears, grapes, Diuma. cherries. Ju June TWO OR MORE BREEDS and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, m mops. 
Plant Farms, Flowery Br Ga. - budded peaches, berries, | amts. | a, tal “Tf you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write (Costs less than. brooms. ~ Over Les rite 
| Porto Rico and Improved Porto Rico Potato vee, a = — shrubs. nites oat — tog. printed ‘nen n nat Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. Berper Brn Worgs, 905 rd St.. Pairieid. tows. 
®vrernment i ; ob 93.98 per thousand. Can $79) Coicrm ‘“Demenes Nursery 08, » Ninety steers and theif. $2,000, immediate par- Drinkit.—New soft drink, 1%c per glass. De- 
land, Tenn. ty ers, . late pw 
Pe, Be es chaae Wits 'W. Hey” Horton, Ve sg Me ay Pe 
1, em For Sale.—Three fresh 4-gallon cows. Also twenty  35c package sent es sample, 10c. B. C. Swann, Mar., 
y - bushels be te Blackeye Peas. E. B. Stroud, San- 301 Hoffman St,, Baltimore, Md 
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HIS LAST RESORT 

“Speaking of bathing in famous springs,” 
said the tramp to the tourist, “I bathed in 
the spring of °86.” 














30x3% 
Reg. Cl. Cord 







GOOD NIGHT 


Ma—“Did you dream that you were out 













riding with Bill last night?” 
I Sis—“Yes. How did you guess it?” 
} Ma—“I saw you walking in your sleep?” 
i 5 
Hl FEW CAN DO IT } 
" Let poets sing their lilting songs 


And gaily strum the lyre; 







b Give me the man who whistles whil e 
it He’s putting on a tire. a R The satisfactory per- 
SIGN formance of any car, 


Little Town Girl—“Please, Mr. Farmer, is truck, tractor or station- 


that pig engaged?” 



























Farmer—“Er, why?” ary engine. is absolutely 

Little Town Girl—‘‘She has a ring thro ¢ 
hak, ees « hes a ring through | dependent on its spark 
WE AWAIT THE RESULT plugs—that is why en- 










Asked to pray for warm weather so that 


her grandma’s rheumatism might pass away, gineers who design the 
| finest cars and engines, 
isk¥ ata GAY tuar both in this country and 


% <€ | 
6 A Congressman’s wife, waking him in the} Europe, have selected 
middle of the night, told him there were | ° 
4 cd robbers in the hous | Champions as standard 
‘ . “Impossible said the mgressman, “There | $ 
1S ; map be robbers 7 t - S n oe. but nas : ‘e equipment and why two 


House.” 
WISE SIGN PAINTER | out of three operators of 


e ° : 
ut 5 Ve “Say!” yelled the farmer who owned the| Cars, tractors or station- 
pond, “Don’t you see that sign. ‘No Fishing 7 
l E HU 1H) Here’?” ary engines, the world 







a five-year-old girl knelt and said 


“Oh, Lord, make it hot for grandma.” 


“I sure do,” said the disgusted fisherman. 


“The fellah that painted that sign knew over buy Champions 


where it belongs- — Baer ‘ regularly. 


Small Boy—“I won’t play with Archie Jones, 
"cause he’s naughty!” 


WHEN it comes to buying tires : : A : Mother—“‘That’s my little man! What has 


Archie done?” 





Dependable Champion Spark 


Your local Goodrich Dealer—with his customary prompt ee eas th ek contr tee Plugsrender better service fora 
iN and convenient service included can sell you tires at no ie cdiskc Peiasoabes Aiea athens nan ne longer time. But even Cham- 
more than you pay for tires delivered from any other Small Boy—Me.” pions should be replaced after 
i A 10,000 miles service. Power, 
source and installed on your rims. gee tn’ wee epcndl asd datdinenion, wales 

The tires he offers you are two new and remarkable Wifie — een ewe I am to see you!” restored and oe saved 
| values —Goodrich Radio Cord and Goodrich Radio Bal- = tle ws Se ee Feng she — M caces ea in less gas 
i loon. Typical Goodrich products . . . . sound down street had been run over by an auto, 
quality, positive dependability and best in the long end § wee siraid it wae you.” 
run. UNROMANTIC HUSBAND Cuagensqn 

‘ A married couple were touring in Sicily. Fords—packed 
| 5 You can see the real tiresa— ....s © « e feel and At a distance from one of the large towns, in the Red Box 
i study them . . ask any questions about them .. . ee ed oe a ae ee 60¢ 
know their story first hand . . . and, in the end, “Impossible, my dear.” df 
} have them applied to the cleaned and inspected rims “But supposing they did come and carry 
§ me away, what would you say?” 


accurately without your lifting a hand. 


“I should say that the brigands were new 

































{ Better tires, backed by a great name, applied at home at ee Rualagee—-ter's ah” 

cost . . . where, in all the land, can you get more — 

for the money? HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 

| By J. P. ALLEY —Cepraht, 1926, by | | 
| 30x 3% 29 x 4.40 BS WHUT You JES’ 
) | OVERSIZE RADIO ropes ge aed le 


MAKE You Pow Fut | 
BALLOON TIAHED, BUT WORK wWHuUT 


. $ 95 YOU KIN DO, ER NOT Do, 
) ° HIT JES’ MAKE You LAZY! 


i 





i CLINCHER 


| |s{140 






















for cars othe~ 

Gon ra 

packed int 
Blue Box 


| 759 
CHAMPION - 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 

























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


~ Some folks ’tends chu’ch so.sildom dey 
knocks on de do’ en waits to be ’vited 
inf! , 



















